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THE WIND IN THE GARDEN. 


Wind of the sea-way, 
Wet Wind, drenched with spray! 
Thou hast surely swept and lingered 
Through the paths of an old garden 
Loitered, spied there, beyond pardon! 
Where my thoughts, my thoughts too, 
stray 
When the twilight, chilly-fingered, 
Turns the red to grey! 


These are tears, 

Not spray upon thy pinions! 

Tears, tears, 

Thou, pilgrim of the sea’s august do- 
minions, 

Why didst thou leave 

Those vexéd ways to creep 

Into a garden given over to sleep, 

Freed from the long obsessica 

And tyranny of the unavailing years? 

Intruder!—thus to take possession 

Of the secrets therein hidden 

And a guest unbidden, 

To sally forth with wings whereon 

Gleam my tears, each one a gem; 

Thou art drenched with them! 

Begone, begone! 

This garden made for my sad thoughts 
alone 

I will not share with thee. 

—Not for thy pleasure are the wild 
ways sown,— : 

Sea-thief, gaunt Wind, return unto thy 
sea! Margaret Sackville. 

The Nation. 





A BUGLE SONG. 
A clinking of steel, a trample of feet 
Rang loud in the street; a trumpeter's 
call 
Blared forth, an the wall re-echoed the 
peal; 
“Tarantarara! Tarantararara!”’ 


Their helmets were bright, their lances 
a-row; 
“O where is our foe?” the trumpet it 
cried. 
A drum-beat replied: “To-morrow we 
fight! 
Rat-tat-at-at-too! Rat-tat-at-at-too!” 


They flashed out of sight, to trumpet 
and drum, 





The Wind in the Garden—On Dublin Bay. 


“No foemen dare come to face them!” 


we cheered. 

Dark fell and we feared. Like lions at 
night 

Loud roared for their prey the rav- 
enous guns. 


Pale Dawn of the Day, you flushed 
like a bride 

To see our troop ride through steel 
and through fire. 

When Death called “Retire!” the ‘“Ad- 
vance!” Glory blew, 

Of fifty red Lancers but five galloped 
through! 


The Spectator. 


P. FP. @. 


ON DUBLIN BAY. 


On Dublin Bay, on Dublin Bay, 

The ships come in, the ships go out, 

The great gulls hover and wheel about, 

The white sails gleam, and shimmer 
away; 

And over the heathery heights we 
stray, 

And watch, through a haze of sultry 
drought, 

The ships come in, the ships go out, 

Yonder below us on Dublin Bay. 


We have heard the clang of Life’s 
mean fray, 

Where joyless sounded the victor’s 
shout, 

And brief as the flash of a leaping 
trout 

Was Pride that pranced in the sum- 
mer ray; 

And little we think of the world to- 
day, 

Whether it smile or whether it pout, 

For the ships come in, and the ships 
go out, 

And yonder below is Dublin Bay. 


Grief may visit us,—who shall say? 
Time may spite us, and Fortune flout; 
Care, with her brood, a doleful rout, 
Care may follow us all the, way; 
But Love is ours, and Love will stay, 
Love that knows not shadow of doubt, 
While the ships come in, while the 
ships go out, 
Yonder below us on Dublin Bay. 
William Watson. 
The Cornhill Magazine. 


























THE MONROE DOCTRINE: 


The Monroe Doctrine: Its Precept and Practice. 
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ITS PRECEPT AND 


PRACTICE. 


The Monroe Doctrine was brought 
into existence when European mon- 
archies were mostly absolutisms, and 
the Latin-American States, as yet un- 
formed, were little better than imma- 
ture communities composed of uncivil- 
ized half-breeds. It seems little less 
* than an anomaly that the principle of 
the Doctrine, which was laid down as 
far back as 1823, should to-day still be 
cited as a living issue, and so regarded 
by some, at least, among the Evropean 
Powers. 

It would be unfair to deny that the 
Monroe Doctrine in design gave 
promise of becoming a strong factor in 
the establishment, or maybe the en- 
forcement, of peace and order among 
the turbulent Latin States; the distin- 
guished author and his sponsors be- 
lieved it to be founded upon substan- 
tial considerations fully applicable to 
the conditions prevailing at that stage 
in the world’s progress. 

Two important, and, indeed, vital de- 
velopments have since occurred which 
have served to taint, if not entirely to 
destroy, the value and the effect of the 
Monroe Doctrine. The first of these 
has been the general change which has 
come about in the status of the smaller 
independent States, the majority of 
which, notwithstanding the frequent 
political uprisings of which they are 
made the centre, consider themselves 
fully capable of proceeding alone, and 
of managing their internal affairs, un- 
assisted by the advice or co-operation 
of the United States. 

The second condition is of the most 
serious and far-reaching character. As 


originally defined by James Monroe 
and amplified by John Quincy Adams, 
the implication of the Doctrine was 
that if the United States enforced the 
exclusion of Europe from the Ameri- 


cans, they would, in turn, abstain from 
having anything to dv with Burope’s 
possessions at that time in the Amer- 
icas, or with the course of events oc- 
curring in Asia and Africa. But the 
foreign policy of the United States has 
continually run counter to that implied 
pledge, and the moral value of contin- 
ued assertion of opposition to Buro- 
pean interference in the Americas 
has been weakened correspondingly. 
It is, therefore, the more _ surpris- 
ing to observe, when the principle 
of the Monroe Doctrine is invoked, 
European Governments consenting to 
recognize it. 

Canning, who strongly disapproved of 
the French invasion of Spain for the 
restoration of absolutism, aided Mon- 
roe to give his Doctrine some backbone 
when it was brought into being against 
the French, and it was in order to ren- 
der the protest against the invasion 
of Spain the more effective that it was 
determined, in 1824, to recognize the 
independence of the South American 
Colonies. When the United States, at 
a subsequent date, endeavored to push 
their advantages to anu unfair limit, 
Canning did not hesitate sternly to de- 
nounce the pretensions of the Doctrine 
or refuse to acknowledge them. The 
Prime Minister declared that he re- 
garded the declaration against coloniza- 
tion as “very extraordinary,” and “one 
that England was prepared to combat 
in the most unequivocal manner.” Bis- 
marck, on the other hand, uncomprom- 
isingly denounced the Doctrine as “a 
piece of international impertinence;” 
the French jurist and statesman, M. 
Ollivier, while admitting “Its mingled 
qualities of astuteness and naiveté”’ 
when originally proclaimed, foresaw 
the practical abolition of its moral ef- 
fect upon Europe from the moment 
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that the desire for territorial expansion 
became the settled policy of the United 
States; Lord Salisbury, in 1895, de 
clared that the Monroe Doctrine, 
“while entitled to respect on account 
of its origin and the great nation which 
promulgated it, was nevertheless not 
international law, and had never been 
accepted by the Government of any 
other country,” adding: “The Govern- 
ment of the United States is not en- 
titled to affirm as an universal propo- 
sition, with reference to a number of 
independent States, for whose conduct 
it assumes no responsibility, that its 
interests are necessarily concerned in 
whatever may befall them, simply be- 
cause they are situated in the Western 
Hemisphere.” The Hague Peace Con- 
ference, of 1899, acquiesced pro forma 
in the statement that “the Doctrine 
was compatible with the purposes and 
aims of the Conference.” 


Of later days, both Mr. Balfour and 
Sir Edward Grey have recognized the 
spirit of the Doctrine, although they 
have hesitated at the responsibility of 
regarding it as international law, 
which quality, however, Americans 
claim that it possesses to all intents 
and purposes, since it is backed by 
the whole force of the United States. 
It is this force, and not the Doctrine, 
which is the real effective power re- 
spected by Europe, since without this 
efficacy behind it the Monroe Doctrine 
would never become binding upon any 
European country which cared to ig- 
nore it, no matter how carefully it had 
been written into law and solemnly ac- 
cepted. It may even be a question 
whether the United States would con- 
sent to fight for the Doctrine. 

Upon the occasions that some among 
the European Powers have found it 
necessary to interfere for the protec- 
tion of their subjects, but scanty con- 
sideration of the claims put forward 
by the Monroe Doctrine has been per- 
mitted to influence their actions. As 
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we have seen, the Doctrine came into 
existence in 1823; and in the early days 
of its being its claims were advocated 
with great strenuousness, greater, in- 
deed, even than to-day. Nevertheless, 
in 1835 England and France conjointly 
established a successful naval blockade 
along the entire coast of Argentina; 
in 1841, England, alone, seized the 
island of Ruaton, off the Honduran 
coast; in 1864, France, also acting 
alone, and ignoring the United States’ | 
protests, landed her troops upon Mexi- 
ean territory, and, moreover, kept them 
there until her original project of es- 
tablishing Maximilian upon the throne 
had been consummated, only with- 
drawing her victorious forces (in 1867) 
when Marshal Bazaine was wanted by 
his master, Napoleon III, elsewhere. 

It has been claimed by historians of 
the United States, and those of France 
have apparently not found it worth 
while to dispel the delusion, that it was 
the fear inspired by General Sherman 
that induced the French to retire from 
Mexico. Facts prove the contrary. 
The same exalted ideas of the latent 
terrors possessed by the Monroe Doc- 
trine over the minds of European na- 
tions existed in connection with the 
border dispute between Great Britain 
and Venezuela in 1895, when Great 
Britain, acting upon the lofty princi- 
ples entertained by the Prime Minister 
of that day, Lord Salisbury, consented, 
at the request of Mr. Cleveland, ta 
the matter going to arbitration. The 
possibility of a war between Great 
Britain and the United States over this 
comparatively trumpery matter was, 
however, at no time a cause of appre- 
hension to the former. 

Twents years before, mamely, in 


1875, German war vessels, in connec- 
tion with certain differences which 
arose between Germany and Nica- 
ragua, had blockaded the principal 
ports of that Republic, and only con- 
sented to withdraw when the full in- 
demnity demanded (£2,800), for an in- 
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sult offered to the German Consul, had 
been collected. Other instances which 
are citable tend to prove that the Mon- 
roe Doctrine, notwithstanding the ex- 
alted principle for which it stands, has 
not as yet been put to the crucial test, 
and, for the most part, the more cau- 
tious among Americans would appear 
to remain satisfied that its. pretensions 
should not be subjected to practical 
demonstration. It would perhaps be 
unfair to remind them of Syrus’ maxim: 
“Timtdus se vocat cautum.” 

No doubt the phantom which they 
have conjured up has to some extent 
warped their judgment, and promoted 
the worship of a fetish which may yet 
prove as dangerous as a Frankenstein. 
The attempt to draw a magic circle 
around that vast territory known as 
the “Americas,” equal in size to one- 
half of the world, has proved successful 
in theory only. It may be hoped that 
the day of its transposition from a 
mere abstract principle to a living issue 
is far distant; but should it ever ar- 
rive, it will probably not be the Eu- 
ropean intermediary which will have 
the greatest cause to fear the result. 

The high moral platform which has 
always been adopted by the United 
States whenever the Monroe Doctrine 
and its application have been in ques- 
tion has undoubtedly shrouded the 
penetration of some critics who have 
been led to believe that the Doctrine is 
all that it claims to be. Throughout 
the voluminous archives which exist 
relating to this enactment, a mass of 
testimony is to be found recorded re- 
garding both the spirit and the demons- 
tration of the Doctrine. Successive 
Presidents and Secretaries of State 
have bestowed their blessings upon 
the pronouncement, excepting, perhaps, 
Mr. Polk, who practically repudiated 
it as well as its author; but after pe- 
rusing the available testimony, it is dif- 
ficult to understand how the moral of 
the Doctrine could so often have been 
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outraged, and its fundamental] princi- 
ples so designedly distorted. 

It has been laid down as an axiom 
upon many occasions by prominent 
American publicists that the United 
States cannot permanently adhere to 
the Monroe Doctrine unless they suc- 
ceed in making it evident, in the first 
place, that they have no intention of 
treating it in any shape or manner as 
an excuse for aggrandisement on their 
part at the expense of the Republics 
concerned. 

Nevertheless, if a scrutiny be made 
of the circumstances in any one of the 
many cases which have occurred dur- 
ing the past half-century calling for the 
interference of the United States, and 
if the results accruing to the United 
States on the one hand and to the par- 
ticular Republic on the other be com- 
pared, it will be found that while the 
latter has gained little or nothing, not 
even the much-desired permanent 
peace, the former have triumphantly 
acquired a substantial profit—repre- 
sented by large landed appropriaticns 
or valuable concessions in some in- 
stances, and by heavy monetary pay- 
ments in others. 

As recently as May of this year the 
United States Secretary of State, Mr. 
Philander Knox, during his tour of the 
Central and South American Repub- 
lics, attempted to propitiate the Presi- 
dent of Nicaragua in the following 
words: “I beg to assure you, and I am 
sure that what I say meets the ap- 
proval of the people and the President 
of the United States, that my Govern- 
ment does not covet an inch of terri- 
tory south of the Rio Grande; the full 
measure and extent of our policy is to 
assist in the maintenance of Republi- 
can institutions upon this hemisphere, 
and we are anxious that the experi- 
ment of a Gevernment of the people, 
for the people, and by the people, shall 
not fail in any Republic on this conti- 
nent.” 
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Upon many occasions have American 
orators adopted these notable words 
of Theodore Parker, the scholar and 
theologian, employed in his famous 
speech delivered at the Anti-Slavery 
Convention held at Boston in 1850, 
when he spoke of “a Government of the 
people, by the people, for the people;” 
but he also had in mind a Government 
based upon the principles of eternal 
justice, which virtue does not seem to 
have troubled successive administra- 
tions of the United States to any great 
extent in their political relations with 
the smaller Latin-American Republics. 
We can best judge the value of Mr. 
Knox’s assurances that his Govern- 
ment “does not covet an inch of terri- 
tory south of the Rio Grande,” by re- 
calling to mind the exact amount of 
territory which the United States has 
succeeded in annexing north of that 
boundary line, the mention of which 
formed no part of the orator’s remin- 
iscences. 

Upon the most trifling pretext, 
brought about by an unwarrantable in- 
cursion into Mexican territory by 
United States filibusters, the Northern 
Republic in 1848 annexed the whole of 
Upper California, just at the time 
when the discovery of gold on the 
American River was beginning to ex- 
cite the cupidity of the people. Ari- 
zona, Utah, and New Mexico followed, 
these four States together comprising 
an area of no fewer than 318,497 
square miles, which were then merged 
into the United States. A revolt 
created by Americans in Texas had al- 
so resulted in the seizure of that val- 
uable territory, comprising a further 
262,398 square miles; so that the 


United States, up to the end of 1850, 
had acquired from Mexico no fewer 
than 580,895 square miles of territory. 

A few years later, the Government 
of the United States, under the Presi- 
dency of Mr. Theodore Roosevelt, in- 
cited the Panamaians to revolt against 
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Colombia, with the sole object of the 
Americans securing at a nominal price 
the much-wished-for strip of territory 
on the Isthmus upon which the Pana- 
ma Canal was to be built. There is no 
question of the complicity of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s Government in this mat- 
ter; documentary evidence of an over- 
whelmingly convincing nature exists, 
and this has been carefully collected 
and annotated by a _ distinguished 
United States politician, Mr. Henry T. 
Rainey, Democratic Representative for 
the 29th District of Illinois, who has 
considered it to be his duty to give to 
the world a true version of the rela- 
tions existing between the United 
States and Colombia, together with the 
facts regarding the fomenting of the 
revolution in Panama and the taking 
of the Isthmus. In the month of April 
last year (1911) Mr. Rainey declared :— 


“I shall prove that the Government 
deliberately violated the Treaty of 
1846, signed with the Republic of Co- 
lombia, and that the revolution of 
1902, which resulted in the indepen- 
dence of Panama, was prepared in the 
United States, and that the officials of 
the Government then in office were in- 
strumental in preparing it. I shall also 
prove that it was known to the United 
States months in advance that there 
would be a revolution, which would 
be declared on a date previously ar- 
ranged, and known to the United 
States Government. I shall prove that 
by sending the American warships to 
Panama two weeks prior to the time 
of the revolution, the Government was 
aware of the immediate approach of 
that revolution, and that the war ves- 
sels were sent in anticipation. Further- 
more, I shall prove that the people of 
Panama knew nothing about it. All 
this was to avoid the Trefty of 1846, 
and to gain possession of the Canal- 
site, and a valuable property belonging 
to the Republic of Colombia. I shall 
produce the original decuments to 
prove what I say, and I intend to show 
the true equity of the situation.” 
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Upon various opportunities the Co- 
lombian Government, determining to 
obtain redress, if possible, has de- 
manded that the claim of the Repub- 
lic be submitted to arbitration. Upon 
each occasion the United States have 
refused. And yet few countries have 
resorted more frequently to the con- 
venience of arbitration than the United 
States, which, when the conditions 
were inclined to prove favorable, be- 
lauded its advantages. In connection 
with at least three previous occur- 
rences arbitration was accepted by the 
United States and Colombia: in rela- 
tion to the Panama riots of September, 
1857; again when the British umpire, 
Sir Frederick W. A. Bruce, gave his 
award in February, 1864; and yet again 
concerning the Montijo case in August, 
1874. No less willing was the North- 
ern Republic to submit to the decision 
of a referee its disputes with Chile in 
November of 1853 and in August of 
1892; with Paraguay in February of 
1859; with Ecuador in November of 
1862 and 1893; with Peru in 1862 and 
again in 1868, and with Venezuela in 
October of 1888. In the light of these 
and numerous other acceptances of ar- 
bitration, it is difficult to understand 
the attitude adopted by the United 
States whenever a similar solution of 
the outstanding question between that 
nation and Colombia is proposed. Ob- 
viously, Tom Brown’s famous maxim, 
“What is sauce for the goose is sauce 
for the gander,” does not apply in re- 
lation to international grievances and 
their rectification. 

When we recollect that Mr. H. T. 
Rainey’s expression of reproof is 
couched in the solemnly-expressed 
words of a patriotic American citizen, 
and a Congressional representative of 
his own State, its stunning force and 
deep significance cannot but prove im- 
pressive; none the less cogently will it 
be contrasted with the official utter- 
ances of Mr. Philander Knox, who, on 
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the last occasion, during his Latin- 
American tour, assured the people of 
Nicaragua, not only upon his own be- 
half but upon that of the people and 
the President of the United States, 
that “his Government did not covet 
an inch of territory south of the Rio 
Grande.” It may be that the rapacity 
of his Government had for the time 
being been satisfied. 

Contemporary history, as yet partly 
unwritten, affords other equally strik- 
ing examples of the manner in which 
the Monroe Doctrine has been con- 
strued by its authors. We have but 
to recall the seizure, without justifica- 
tion or provocation, of Porto Rico; the 
annexation, equally without motive, of 
the Philippine Islands; the military oc- 
cupation, between 1904 and 1906, by 
American troops of the Island of Cuba; 
the absorption of the Hawaiian 
Islands, and the practical control over 
the twin Republics of Santo Domingo 
and Haiti. In one and all of these 
acts the United States has been per- 
mitted to infringe the principles of its 
own Doctrine without as much as an 
official protest being offered by any 
other Christian Government, a fact 
which future recorders of events will 
assuredly regard with no less astonish. 
ment than indignation. The one Goy- 
ernment which could have protested 
with abundant reason and authority 
was our own; but it has consistently 
stood aside, silent and not even regard- 
ful, neglecting either to recognize the 
claims of Mexico or Colombia when 
they urged their demand for interces- 
sion, nor yet to raise the slightest ob- 
jection to the filching from Spain of 
her last remaining colonies in connec- 
tion with one of the most wanton wars 
which was ever waged. Just as Prest- 
dent Ulysses Grant in 1848 denounced 
the war with Mexico as “one of the 
inost unholy and unjust ever waged by 
a strong nation against a weaker one,” 
so will future generations condemn 
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the war between the United States and 
Spain of 1898. 

It will be remembered that the casus 
lelli pleaded by the aggressors was the 
explosion on board the American bat- 
tleship Maine, which was sunk in 
Havana Harbor on the night of Feb- 
ruary 15th, 1898. It was declared by 
the United States Government “to 
have been proved to the hilt” that the 
explosion had been caused by a sub- 
marine mine placed by the Spaniards 
under the vessel, and a verdict to that 
effect was given by an American Court 
of Enquiry. It was this belief which 
brought about the Spanish-American 
War, and the loss to Spain of Cuba, 
Porto Rico, and the Philippines. 

In the month of July last year (1911), 
however, the ship was laid bare, and 
General Bixby, an official of the United 
States who was in charge of the work 
of raising the vessel, declared that the 
explosion took place in the interior of 
the ship, and not from any outside 
agency whatever, adding that “a ter- 
rible mistake has been occasioned.” 
Terrible, indeed, but a mistake which 
has never been admitted officially nor 
in any way atoned for. 

There is much existing evidence to 
substantiate General Bixby’s theory, 
apart altogether from other testimony 
which has come to light. In 1895 the 
Japanese flagship Mikasa was de- 
stroyed in precisely the same manner; 
in January of 1906, the Brazilian war- 
ship Aquidaban met with a similar fate; 
in March of 1907 the French battle- 
ship Jéna was sunk from a like cause; 
and in April of 1908 another Japanese 
cruiser Matsushima disappeared under 
similar circumstances. All of these 


facts tend to show clearly that maga- 
zines of battleships containing modern 
explosives are liable to spontaneous 
detonation in certain imperfectly un- 
derstood circumstances. 

The victory gained over Spain, com- 
plete and unexpected as 


it was, 
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seemed to have convinced the United 
States more than ever of their remark- 
able importance as dictators in regard 
to the future policy of the world-Pow- 
ers towards the Latin-Republics. 
Sight was lost of the fact that while 
for generations the naval arms of 
Spain had been eminently distin- 
guished among nations, long before the 
year 1898 the country had become 
practically bankrupt, cruelly torn by 
internal disorders, and made _ the 
theatre of violent Socialistic dissen- 
sions. Without efficient armaments, 
and being suddenly called upon to op- 
pose with what it had the modern 
naval equipments and unlimited finan- 
cial resources of the United States, it 
was cause for small surprise that the 
Spanish flag suffered so deep a hu- 
miliation—yet in no way a disgrace. 
The exultant acclamations of the 
American Press upon this occasion, the 
fulsome worship of which the seamen 
who participated in the seizure of the 
Spanish colonies were made the recipi- 
euts, and the bestowal of enormous 
monetary rewards upon their admirals, 
might have proved more restrained had 
the public of the United States known 
then, as they know now, that neither 
Spain nor any Spaniard had done 
aught to warrant a single gun being 
fired against the Cuban forts, nor yet 
a square yard of their colonial posses- 
sions being declared forfeit. It would, 
in any case, have been better to have 
remembered the adage “bis vincit, qui 
se vincit in victoria.” 

What has also mortified the people 
of the smaller States has been the fre- 
quency with which citizens of the 
United States, with the knowledge, or 
with at least the tacit consent of their 
Government, have participafed as mer- 
cenaries in the internal conflicts of 
those States. When death or imprison- 
ment, deprivation of their properties or 
a heavy fine, has been inflicted as a 
penalty by the conquering party, these 


























hirelings have called upon the United 
States Government to avenge them; 
and in few cases have their cries re- 
mained unheeded. The State Depart- 
ment, no matter who may have been 
at the head of it, conducted many hun- 
dreds of such claims, and the archives 
at Washington bulge with evidence and 
correspondence which have been col- 
lected concerning them. Each United 
States Minister and Consul is endowed 
with the authority to summon a war- 
ship from the United States in connec- 
tion with the enforcement of such 
claims, many of them as audacious in 
their pretended source of origin as 
they have been preposterous in regard 
to the amount of the indemnity de- 
manded. 

Mexico had been compelled to pay 
over £3,000 to two German-Americans, 
named Weil and La Cibra, who had 
wantonly trespassed upon her terri- 
tory; Venezuela has had numerous 
claims of a like nature, which she has 
settled at the point of the gun; Nica- 
ragua, but a few years ago, was forced 
to compensate the families of the two 
American mercenaries—named Groce 
and Cannon—who had been shot by ex- 
President Zeliya, notwithstanding the 
fact that these men were caught in 
flagrante delicto while attempting to 
dynamite a Government train contain- 
ing several hundred troops. As re- 
cently as June of this year the Mexi- 
can Government, under pressure from 
the State Department at Washington, 
paid as compensation a sum of $4,000 
to a Mrs. Jennie Martha Preston, of 
El Paso, Texas, whose husband was ac- 
cidentally killed in that city while in- 
dulging in the interesting occupation of 
watching the battle being waged be- 
tween the opposing Mexican forces 
across the border. It is such incidents as 
these, coupled with the frequency of their 
occurrence, that have served to shatter 
any feeling of confidence in the oft- 
asserted disinterestedness of the United 
States when concerning itself with the 
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affairs of the smaller sister-Republics. 

Notwithstanding the complacency 
with which we have, during the course 
of many years, regarded the aggres- 
sions—becoming ever more daring and 
ever more successful—of the United 
States in its dealings with the lesser 
Republics; notwithstanding our concili- 
atory attitude in substituting, in 1901, 
the infinitely more favorable Hay- 
Pauncefote Treaty—from the Ameri- 
can point of view—for that of the Clay- 
ton-Bulwer Treaty of 1850; and not- 
withstanding our peaceful settlement 
of the Venezuelan border controversy 
in 1895, the United States have lat- 
terly, by design and well-calculated 
diplomacy, eliminated at a stroke of 
the pen the one and only clause in 
the Panama Canal Bil] favorable to 
British ships. The stipulation, clearly 
expressed and as clearly understood, 
securing for all nations a like treat- 
ment when their vessels are using the 
passage of the Isthmian Canal, has 
been unceremoniously forfeited, while, 
with equally studied insolence, the 
protest—admittedly urged in a timid 
and even humiliating manner by the 
British Foreign Office—has been dis- 
regarded. These are the acknowledg- 
ments which we obtain for our long- 
enduring conciliation; this is what we 
have finally won for ourselves in re- 
turn for Sir Edward Grey’s confession 
(May 26th, 1911) that “our policy is in 
full accord with the Monroe Doctrine.” 

If our own Foreign office has sig- 
nally failed to exact a fulfilment of the 
obligations which were agreed to in 
1901, and if the British Government 
has permitted the violation of those 
terms to pass with no more than a 
feeble protest, there are a number 
of high-minded legislators in the 
United States who have not hesitated 
to plead the claims of Great Britain. 
Notwithstanding the deep, if silent, 
indignation entertained in this coun- 
try since the decision of the U. 8S. Gov- 
ernment has gone against us, t)ife 
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will be a strong feeling of recognition 
towards those members of the Senate 
and Congress who have boldly stood 
for the observance of the Hay-Paunce- 
fote Treaty, under the clauses of 
which Great Britain is to be treated 
with equality. Moreover, the general 
opinion among the people of the United 
States is strongly in favor of the ful- 
filment of the terms of the Treaty, and 
they view with horror and disgist the 
resolute infringement. Senator Elihu 
Root, the distinguished Secretary of 
State of Mr. Roosevelt’s Cabinet, and 
undoubtedly the highest authority on 
international law in the United States, 
has stated that “to grant free tolls to 
the American ships would be a fia- 
grant violation of the Hay-Pauncefote 
Treaty.” Equally emphatic has been 
the denunciation by the greater part 
of the United States Press, which has 
reminded the Senate of the danger of 
breaking away from the ideal of moral 
The Fortnightly Review. 
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integrity and placing the country in 
the attitude of a bully, while the 
President was sternly warned against 
attaching his endorsement to the Bill. 

It is abundantly clear that had Sir 
Edward Grey meditated sufficiently 
before unnecessarily proclaiming the 
adherence of our Government to the 
Monroe Doctrine, this latest blow to 
British shipping in Pacific waters 
would not have fallen upon us. While 
we have every reason to reproach the 
Government of the United States for 
having resolved to tear up a Treaty 
which is as precise in its language as 
it is fair in equity, we have more cause 
to feel indignant with our own Gov- 
ernment not only for having neglected - 
to protect our rights, but for having 
gone out of its way to bow down to 
and worship the Monroe Doctrine at 
the very time when it was being used 
as a weapon against us. 

Percy F. Martin. 





SIR ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE. 


I. 

If Sir Arthur Conan Doyle had been 
more of a conventional man of letters 
—if he had been just “a book in 
breeches,” as Sidney Smith said Ma- 
caulay was—it would not be so difficult 
to know where to make a beginning 
when one sits down to write of him. 
But no author could be farther from 
being “all author” than he is; he is 
much too keenly interested in life to 
do nothing but write about it, and 
would, I am convinced, more than half 
agree with Byron in his scorn of “the 
mighty stir made about scribbling and 
scribes,” and in his preference of doers 
to writers. He has read much, but he 
has lived more, as a novelist ought to, 
and has found the world a good and 
wholesome place because he has gone 
far enough out into it and has given 


so freely of his time and thought and 
sympathy to lives outside his own. 
Morbidity, cynicism, pessimism—these 
fretful little moods have vo place in 
his books because they have none in 
his life; he is essentially a big man 
and writes always like himself, with a 
complete freedom from affectation, a 
naturalness, a vigor and breadth of 
outlook that cannot be developed with- 
in the four walls of any study. “One 
of the singular characteristics of the 
present age,” he remarked to me re- 
cently, “is a wave of artistic and in- 
tellectual insanity breaking out in vari- 
ous forms in various places. If it 
stops where it is it will be merély a 
curious phenomenon. {If it is a spread- 
ing movement it may be the beginning 
of vast human changes. It attracted 
Max Nordau’s attention twenty years 


























ago, when he wrote ‘Degeneration.’ 
But look at the strides it has taken 
since then! It is the difference be- 
tween queerness and madness, between 
Pre-Raphaelites and Post-Impression- 
ists, between Wagner’s operas and 
Elektra, between the French Symbol- 
ists and the Italian Futurists. One 
should put one’s shoulder to the door 
to keep out insanity, for it threatens 
to submerge us. It is something akin 
to the grotesque Byzantine art which 
pushed out the splendid Classical 
styles, but it is more insane than any- 
thing Byzantine. Perhaps in Art as in 
History a sort of French Revolution 
is due from time to time, odious in it- 
self, and yet inaugurating a new and 
better era formed rather as a reaction 
against it than as a direct consequence 
of it. There is no need for this ex- 
travagance, for surely there is plenty 
of scope for originality without going 
over the borders of reason. That is 
why Tennyson seems to me so great. 
His head was among the stars, but his 
feet were always firmly planted on the 
ground.” 

This is the masculine, courageous, 
healthful spirit which breathes 
through all that Conan Doyle has 
written. He does not shrink from 
facing the darker facts of existence, 
but he has known them too nearly 
to take them at their surface value, 
and he has none of the fussy, self-im- 
portant, warped views or little eccen- 
tricities and posturings of the little lit- 
erary man who is merely literary. 
Very characteristic of him is this re- 
flection in “The Tragedy of the Ko- 
rosko”"—“When you see the veil of 
cruelty which nature wears, try and 
peer through it, and you will some- 
times catch a glimpse of a very 
homely, kindly face behind;” and 
equally so are the words put into the 
mouth of Lord Roxton in “The Lost 
World”—“There are times, young fel- 
lah, when every one of us must make 
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a stand for human right and justice, 
or you never feel clean again.” 

Such a time came to himself, you 
may depend, when, convinced that 
George Edalji had been unjustly con- 
victed, he published the results of his 
own inquiry into his case and would 
not rest or be silenced until it was 
reopened and Mr. Edalji proved inno- 
cent and set at liberty; it came again 
when he threw everything else aside 
and went out to the Boer War as Hon- 
orary Senior Physician of the Lang- 
man Field Hospital, and wrote that 
striking pamphlet which was distribu- 
ted in hundreds of thousands all over 
the world in defence of the British 
cause; it came again when his pas- 
sionate hatred of tyranny and wrong 
moved him to champion the martyred 
natives of the Congo; and now again 
when he has taken up the case of 
Oscar Slater and is’pleading for a re- 
trial of the man who is serving a life- 
sentence for a murder that Sir Arthur 
demonstrates by a masterly review of 
the evidence was never brought home 
to him. 

There is no need to say more at this 
time of his patriotic services in South 
Africa that were to some extent recog- 
nized by the accolade; nor -of his 
strenuous fights in the interests of 
justice at home; these things are with- 
in the knowledge of nearly all of us; 
but I doubt if many of us realize yet 
what humanity owes him for the noble, 
disinterested work he has done in the 
Congo. My view counts, of course, for 
nothing on such a subject, so I have 
gone to one who is better qualified to 
speak of it than almost anyone living, 
and Mr. HB. D. Morel has been kind 
enough to send me this authoritative 
note: 


“In the spring of 1909,” says Mr. 
Morel, “the Congo reform movement 
found itself confronted with consider- 
able difficulties. It had succeeded af- 
ter eight years’ efforts in wiping the 
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‘Congo Free State’ from the map of 
Africa, and in suppressing the more 
odious of the abuses inflicted for so 
long upon the unhappy Congolese. Bvt 
the British Government, with all the 
trumps in its hand, had committed the 
grave mistake of permitting the Bel- 
gian annexation to go through on 
terms which ensured the perpetuation, 
under the Belgian flag, of the same 
evil system of administration which 
had tlourished under King Leopold's 
personal rule. The policy which laid 
an embargo upon the soil’s products 
and compelled the natives to pass their 
lives in collecting those products— 
chiefly rubber—for the benefit of the 
administration, or of financial groups 
allied with it, remained. Moreover, the 
British Government, which, three 
months after annexation took place, 
had seemed to recognize its error and 
had indited an admirable despatch 
to Belgium demanding ‘immediate’ 
changes, had suddenly and unaccount- 
ably weakened. Its demand had been 
treated with something like open de- 
rision by the Belgian Government, and 
this, far from having a stiffening ef- 
foct, had apparently resulted in pro- 
ducing vacillation and timidity. For 
months, appeals to the Foreign Office 
from all quarters had fallen on deaf 
ears, and when an irritated House of 
Commons had interpreted the views of 
an astonished and irritated public, the 
Foreign Secretary had delivered an 
alarmist speech plainly intended to 
damp down the movement. This the 
Congo Reform Association had not the 
least intention of permitting, if it 
could help it, and it set to work to re- 
move the fears which Sir Edward 
Grey's speech had created. But some 
people had become frightened, others 
whose views were superficial were in- 
clined to quiet themselves with the il- 
lusion that everything was bound to 
come right now that the Belgian Par- 
liament had replaced King Leopold as 
arbiter of the fate of the Congo peo- 
ples, while hostile elements were pro- 
portionately gratified. It was at this 
critical juncture that one day the post 
brought me a warm letter from Conan 
Doyle. We met for the first time 


shortly afterwards in the smoking- 
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room of a London hotel. 


I talked. He 
listened—-mostly. Before we parted 
he had offered to write a short popu- 
lar booklet summarizing once more the 
most piteous tragedy of modern times, 
to hand any profits he might make out 
of its sale to the Association, and to 
respond to my call, when I made it, 
to address a number of large meetings 
we were organizing for the autumn. I 
came away deeply stirred by the mag- 
netism of his personality; touched and 
grateful. Here was a friend, indeed! 
And right well did he prove it in the 
days that were to come. I pitched all 
my voluminous scribblings at his head 
and he set himself to master every de- 
tail of a most complicated and pro- 
tracted struggle. For a couple of 
weeks, hardly a day passed without a 
letter from him. Then, when he had 
probed the whole thing to the bottom, 
be shut himself up in his study and 
worked like a demon, hardly giving 
himself time to shave, as he put it. 
He wrote the book right off in a week. 
‘I finished my book to-day: 45,000 
words in eight days, one of which I 
spent in London. I think it is about a 
record” ‘The Crime of the Congo’ he 
called it. I shall always be proud to 
think he dedicated it tome. It was just 
what was wanted, had a tremendous 
sale, was widely reviewed, and was 
translated into German and French. 
The closing words of the Introduction 
breathed the spirit of the man: ‘If all 
Europe frowned upon our enterprise, 
we should not be worthy to be the 
sons of our fathers if we did not go 
forward on the plain path of national 
duty.” The book came out in Septem- 
ber. On the 7th November we faced 
together an audience of 3,000 people 
in the Town Hall at Newcastle. On 
the 18th we spoke at Plymouth at the 
Guildhall, which was packed, hundreds 
being shut out. On the 19th we at- 
tended the wonderful demonstration at 
the Albert Hall, over which the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury presided. On the 
23rd we were speaking in the Artillery 
Hall at Hull, on the 24th at the Sun 
Hall in Liverpool, on the 25th in the 
Synod Hall at Edinburgh—where Doyle 
received an ovation—and on the 26th 
in the Town Hall at Manchester. A 
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week crowded with glorious life. I 
can feel the thrill of it now. In every 
ease the audience was very large, £0- 
ing up to 5,000 in Liverpool. Doyle’s 
intervention at that time exercised a 
decisive influence on the course of 
events. It provided the best antidote 
possible to the reactionary influences 
at work against us. It effectually pre- 
vented that most fatal of all diseases 
to a movement of this sort, public las- 
situde. Yet it was not his book—ex- 
cellent as it was, nor his manly elo- 
quence on the platform, nor the influ- 
ence he wielded in rallying influential 
men to our cause, which helped us 
nost. It was just the fact that he was 
—Doyle; and that he was with us. 
I do not think any other man but 
Doyle could have done for the cause 
just what Doyle did at that time. His 
whole personality appeals to some of 
the finest and most robust qualities in 
the race. And the mere fact that he 
had flung himself so whole-heartedly 
into this great human cause was in 
itself a tremendous uplift for that 
cause, an immeasurable asset. From 
that day to this his interest has 
never flagged. Whenever he has felt 
that he could put in a useful word he 
has done so effectively, going to the 
root of the particular situation which 
required elucidating with his simple 
straightforward diction. Now that we 
are nearing the end of a long fight, he 
shares in our satisfaction and makes 
light of his own efforts in those criti- 
eal years, 1909-10. Of his generous 
friendship to myself, { can only say 
that the memory of it will never fade.” 


These and other such activities may 
seem outside a consideration of Sir 
Arthur Doyle’s work in literature, but 
they are not, any more than his en- 
thusiastic love of sport is, for you find 
their bracing influence everywhere in 
his books: in the details of some of 
his stories, the vigor and directness of 
his style, his healthful, brosd outlook 
and his genial, charitable, sane phi- 
losophy of life. He is a mau of sction, 
a lover of the open air, and the quali- 
ties that keep a writer’s blood sound 


prevent his ink from getting muddy 
and slow. Sir Arthur plays as strenu- 
ously as he works: he has tasted the 
delights of battle with his peers at 
football, cricket, golf; he has made a 
balloon journey and an aeroplane as- 
cent, introduced ski-ing into the Gri- 
sons division of Switzerland, did excel- 
lent work in the opening up of minia- 
ture rifle ranges when that idea was 
still young in this country; he can hold 
his own with the foils, and is a for- 
midable boxer; he is a fisherman in 
the largest sense, for he has been whal- 
ing in the Arctic Seas, he used not long 
ago to ride to hounds, and is a good 
shot, but he denies that horse racing 
is sport, and says in “Some Recollec- 
tions of Sport,” that he contributed to 
the Strand Magazine, “I cannot per- 
suade myself that we are justified in 
taking life as a pleasure. To shoot for 
the pot must be right, since man must 
feed, and to kill creatures which live 
upon others (the hunting of foxes, for 
example) must be right, since to slay 
one is to save many; but the rearing 
of birds in order to kill them, and 
the shooting for amusement of sueh 
Sensitive and inoffensive animals as 
hares and deer cannot, I think, be jus- 
tified.” Boxing he ranks as the finest 
single-man sport, and Rugby football 
as the best collective one. He regards 
the old prize-ring as “an excellent 
thing from a national point of view, 
exactly as glove fighting is now. Bet- 
ter that our sports should be a little 
too rough, than that we should run 
a risk of effeminacy.” And it is cer- 
tainly to his personal experience of 
boxing and his large acquaintance with 
the history of the prize-ring that we 
owe his nove] of “Rodney Stone,” and 
his play of “The House of Temperley.” 

Just as you find Sir Arthur's every- 
day doings reflected in his books, so 
you find them reflected in and about 
his pleasant house at Crowborough. In 
the hall hangs the mud-encrusted 
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cricket-bat, with which he made a cen- 
tury, on a wet wicket, in the very first 
match he played at Lords; in one room 
is a beautiful silver statuette of Lord 
Roberts, presented to him by the mem- 
bers of the Langman Hospital staff in 
recognition of the work he, did during 
the Boer War; and in another, again 
in spontaneous recognition of his na- 
tional services in South Africa, is the 
silver bow] subscribed for by Sir Arth- 
ur’s neighbors (and the grooms and gar- 
deners of his neighbors), when he was 
living at Hindhead; here hangs a 
blood-smeared bandolier taken from a 
soldier who was killed in battle on the 
veldt; there, a haversack containing a 
set of cheap chess-men. This too is a 
relic of the Boer War. As Sir Arthur 
was riding with a small party across 
country, they were stopped by a native 
who told them a dead or dying 
Englishman lay some little distance 
aside, and they found a soldier, dead 
of his wounds, with one of the 
pawns out of this haversack of 
his clasped between a finger and 
thumb. Trophies of sport are on many 
of the walls, and pictures of famous 
prize-fighters and prize-fighting; in one 
of the windows is a large bust of Sher- 
lock Holmes, modelled in clay and sent 
to the author by an unknown admirer 
from Manchester; and, to say nothing 
of many other similar mementoes, on 
the floor of the billiard room stand two 
huge fossil-feet of the prehistoric 
Iguanodon, and on the table above 
them is the flint head of an arrow 
that has survived from the Stone Age. 
It was the discovery of these relics on 
the downs that stretch for miles be- 
fore his own door that set Sir Arthur's 
imagination at work on the period to 
which they belong and resulted in the 
creation of the astonishing Professor 
Challenger, the sending of him and his 
search-party to that almost inaccessible 
plateau in the wilds of South America 
which they find still inhabited by men 
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and animals of the prehistoric type, 
and, in a word, in the writing of “The 
Lost World,” which is at once one of 
the most realistic and one of the most 
romantic of his books—its wildest 
imaginings wearing an air of sheer re- 
ality from the Defoe-like, matter-of- 
fact manner of their narration. 


Il. 

Born at Edinburgh, in 1859, Conan 
Doyle had commenced writing stories 
of adventure by the time he was six, 
and it was natural that he should il- 
lustrate these productions with pen 
and ink drawings of his own; for he 
was born into a very atmosphere and 
world of art. His grandfather, John 
Doyle, was the well-known political 
ecaricaturist who for over thirty years 
concealed his identity from the public 
under the initials “H.B.”; his father, 
Charles Doyle, and three of his uncles 
were artists, one of them being that 
Richard Doyle whose name is insepar- 
ably associated with the early years of 
Punch. But anyone who has seen the 
remarkable water-color paintings of 
Charles Doyle wil] wonder that he 
should have remained so little known 
to the world at large; they have a 
fantasy and grace that at times re- 
mind one of the work of Richard 
Doyle, but they have at times, too, 
an imaginative grimness, a sense of the 
eerie and the terrible that lift them 
beyond anything Richard Doyle ever 
attempted; and you find this same 
imaginative force, this same bizarre 
sense of the weird and terrible in cer- 
tain of Sir Arthur Doyle’s stories—in 
“The Hound of the Baskervilles,” in 
some of the shorter Sherlock Holmes 
tales, in many of the “Round the 
Fire Stories,’ and some of those in 
“Round the Red Lamp.” 

In 1881, after five years of medical 
studentship at Edinburgh University, 
Conan Doyle secured his diploma, and. 
a year later, after a voyage to West 























Africa, he started as a medical practi- 
tioner at Southsea. But all through 
his student days he was giving his lei- 
sure to literary work, and in one of the 
professors at Edinburgh, Dr. Joseph 
Bell, a man of astonishing analytical 
and deductive powers, he found the 
original from whom, in due course, 
Sherlock Holmes was to be largely 
drawn. His first published story, a ro- 
mance based on an old Kaffir supersti- 
tion, appeared in Chambers’s Journal in 
1878 and brought him three guineas; 
but it was not until nine years later 
when “A Study in Scarlet,” came out 
in Beeton’s Christmas Annual for 1887, 
that Sherlock Holmes and Dr. Watson 
made their first appearance in print. 
During ten years of hard work as medi- 
cal student and practitioner Conan 
Doyle had been going through the 
usual experience of the beginner in 
literature; he had suffered innumerable 
rejections, had contributed short 
stories to the Cornhill, Temple Bar, Bel- 
gravia, and other of the magazines, and 
never in any year had his literary 
earnings exceeded fifty pounds. His 
first long novel, that great romance 
of the Monmouth rebellion, “Micah 
Clarke,” after being rejected on all 
hands, was sent to Messrs. Longmans 
and accepted for them by Andrew 
Lang, whom Sir Arthur looks upon as 
one of his literary godfathers, James 
Payn being the other. “I used to send 
all my short stories to Payn,” he says, 
“but not more than one in six found 
favor. As his writing was absolutely 
illegible, each answer of his gave rise 
toa long period of horrible anxiety, 
trying to discover if it was acceptance 
or rejection. In one letter I could only 
make out three words, which were 
‘infringement of copyright,’ and to 
this day I do not know what that par- 
ticular letter was about.” 

“Micah Clarke” appeared in 1889, 
and was followed in the same year by 
another Sherlock Holmes story, “The 
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. Sign of Four.” In 1890 Messrs. Chatto 
& Windus published “The Firm of Gir- 
diestone,” and “The White Company” 
began its serial apearance in the Corn- 
hill. Shortly afterwards, taking his 
courage in both hands, Sir Arthur re- 
signed his practice at Southsea and 
came to London. Presently, after prac- 
tising for a while as an eye specialist, 
the success, in their widely differing 
kinds, of “The White Company” and 
“Sherlock Holmes,” decided him to 
abandon medicine and devote himself 
wholly to literature. He had endured 
the usual weary and _ unlucrative 
waiting of the youthful specialist, 
and often declared, in after days, 
that he had not deserted his profession 
until it had deserted him. 

There can be no question that the 
Sherlock Holmes stories were largely 
responsible for the early popularity of 
the Strand; the ordinary rates of the 
magazine were paid for them at 
first, but it was not long before Sir 
Arthur was receiving very substan- 
tial sums for the serial use of each 
story. I am not attempting any de- 
tailed criticism here, but shall content 
myself with a summary of the work 
Sir Arthur Doyle has accomplished in 
the twenty-five years since he wrote 
his first book, and an indication of the 
wide scope and variety of that work 
by ranging it in the separate series 
into which it naturally falls, as thus: 

Police or sensational romances.—‘A 
Study in Scarlet,” “The Sign of Four,” 
“The Hound of the Baskervilles,” “The 
Adventures of Sherlock Holmes,” “The 
Memoirs of Sherlock Holmes,” “The 
Return of Sherlock Holmes,” “The 
Firm of Girdlestone.” 

Historical novels.—“Sir Nigel,” and 
its sequel (though it has written first), 
“The White Company”; these two cov- 
ering the period between 1340 and 1360; 
“Micah Clarke” (1679), “The Refugees” 
(1670), “Rodney Stone” (1804). Then 
come four novels fashioned round the 
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glamorous figure of Napoleon, “The - 


Great Shadow,” “Uncle Bernac,” “The 
Adventures of Brigadier Gerard,” 
“The Exploits of Brigadier Gerard,” 
and a romance of modern Egypt, “The 
Tragedy of the Korosko.” 

Then there are short novels of mod- 
ern life, and books of short stories, 
such as “The Doings of Raffles Haw,” 
and “The Parasite”; “A Duet, and an 
Occasional Chorus,” dealing with the 
domestic humors and emotions of aver- 
age lives; “The Green Flag”; ‘‘Round 
the Fire Stories”; ‘‘The Lost Galley”; 
the collection of medical stories in 
“Round the Red Lamp”; “The Stark 
Munro Letters,” again reminiscent of 
their author’s medical experiences, 
and vividly and realistically revealing 
the thoughts and opinions of a young 
man on life and the world in which 
he is living; one book of literary 
criticisms, “The Magic Door”; two of 
poetry, “Songs of Action,” and “Songs 
of the Road”; and one notable volume 
of history, “The Great Boer War.” 
Also, besides the books and pamph- 
lets on “The Crime of the Congo,” the 
Edalji and Slater cases, and the Boer 
War, there are the plays: “Halves”; 
“A Story of Waterloo,” in which Irv- 
ing made one of his great successes as 
Corporal Brewster; “The Fires of 
Fate” (a dramatic version of “The 
Tragedy of the JKorosko”); “The 
House of Temperley,” ‘“‘The Speckled 
Band” (a Sherlock Holmes adventure), 
and “Sherlock Holmes,” which was 
dramatized by Mr. William Gillette, 
who himself played the title réle. 

When Mr. Gillette was constructing 
his drama he had thoughts of intro- 
ducing a love element into it, and 
eabled over to Sir Arthur asking: 
“May I marry Sherlock Holmes?” and 
though the notion must have come as 
something of a shock to Holmes’s cre- 
ator, he promptly cabled back, “You 
may marry him, or murder him, or do 
what you like with him.” So far from 
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sharing Dickens’s horror of seeing his 
stories on the stage, Sir Arthur con- 
fesses that when he saw Sherlock 
Holmes before the footlights he was 
interested and delighted with what 
Mr. Gillette made of him. 

But then his Sherlock Holmes stories 
are not those that are nearest to their 
author’s heart; his own preference is 
for “Sir Nigel,” and “The White Com- 
pany”—these, in his regard, are “the 
least unsatisfactory” of his books; and 
many of us share his preference, and 
some of us do not hesitate to place 
these two beside the great English his- 
torical romances, not far, indeed, 
from “The Cloister and the Hearth,” 
which Sir Arthur names as the great- 
est historical romance in the language. 
Howbeit, there is no getting away 
from Sherlock Holmes; he has won 
the suffrages of the million, and in 
point of popularity at least leads all 
the rest. He has had scores of imita- 
tors—but where are they now? Not 
since Pickwick was born has any 
character in fiction taken such a hold 
on the popular imagination and so im- 
pressed the world in general with a 
sense of his reality. He is commonly 
spoken of as if he were a living per- 
son; there are tales of how actual de 
tectives have made a study of his 
methods; and when in 1904, it was 
announced that he was about to retire 
into private life and devote himself 
to bee-keeping, letters poured in, some 
addressed to Sir Arthur Doyle, but 
most of them directed to “Sherlock 
Holmes, Esq.,” care of the author, at 
Hindhead, expressing regret at this de- 
cision, and several applying for em- 
ployment in his service. One of those 
to Sir Arthur ran: , 


“Will Mr. Sberlock Holmes require 
a housekeeper for his country cottage 
at Xmas? I know sonieone who loves 
a quiet country life, and Bees espec- 
ially—an old-fashioned, quiet woman. 

“Yours faithfully, ete.” 











And here are two of those, evi- 
dently written in all seriousness to 
“Sherlock Holmes, Esq.,” himself: 


“Dear Sir,—I trust I am not tres- 
passing too much on your time and 
kindness by asking for the favor of 
your autograph to add to my collection. 
| bave derived much pleasure from 
reading your Memoirs, and should very 
highly value your famous signature. 
Trusting you will see your way to thus 
honor me, and venturing to thank you 
very much in anticipation, I am, Sir, 

“Your obedient servant, etc. 


“P.S.—Not being aware of your pres- 
ent address, I am taking the liberty of 
sending this letter to Sir A. Conan 
Doyle, asking him to be good enough 
to forward it to you.” 


The other is from a professional! lec- 
turer and apiarian specialist: 


“Dear Sir,—I see by some of the 
morning papers that you are about to 
retire and take up bee-keeping. 1 
know not if this be correct or other- 
wise, but if correct I shall be pleased 
to render you service by giving any ad- 
vice you may require. I make this 
offer in return for the pleasure your 
writings gave me as a youngster; they 
enabled me to spend many and many 
2a happy hour, therefore I trust you will 
read this letter in the same spirit that 
it is written.” 


There is something curiously charm- 
ing in that letter; its sincere, spontane- 
ous gratitude is an infinitely better 
thing than the most laudatory criti- 
cisms written by those who sit in the 
judgment seats. I forgot to ask Sir 
Arthur whether in replying to this 
and others he made it clear that Sher- 
lock Holmes could not oblige them 
because, in the words of Mrs. Gamp, 
“there ain’t no sich person”; but I 
hope he did not. The story is told of 
a number of French schoolboys who 
were brought over to London upon a 
sight-seeing expedition. On being 
asked what they would like to see first 
—-Westminster Abbey or the Tower— 
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they unanimously declared that they 
would prefer to go to Baker Street 
and see the rooms of Mr. Sherlock 
Holmes. 

III. 

“Through the Magic Door” gives 
you glimpses of the days when Conan 
Doyle was a struggling beginner in lit- 
erature. Discussing the books on his 
library shelves, he picks out certain of 
them, each one of which, bought in 
student days when he was not affluent, 
it had cost him a lunch to buy, and 
he selects Macaulay's “Essays” as the 
one that had given him “most pleasure 
and most profit.” Next to this, among 
books that have influenced his life, he 
puts the work of Poe, “the world’s su- 
preme short story writer’—“the inven- 
tor of the detective story.” He was 
fascinated too by Marbot’s “Memoirs,” 
and later, has found hints in him and 
them towards the character and dash- 
ing, daredevil exploits of his own 
Brigadier Gerard. He has a fine en- 
thusiasm for the “glorious brotherhood 
of Scott’s novels,” and delights alike in 
the “Border Ballads,” and Macaulay’s 
“Lays,” because of their swing and 
dash, their strength and simplicity, 
their love of all that is manly and 
noble and martial. These and a good 
story are the qualities that appeal to 
him, especially in a work of fiction. 
He will never write a problem novel. 
If he is roused to denounce some in- 
justice, to attempt the righting of 
some wrong, he takes the most direct 
and downright way of doing it, at- 
tacks it in the straightest possible 
fashion, and will not wait to build fic- 
tions about it and undermine it with a 
tale. As a novelist, He is a novelist 
pure and simple, and no preacher or 
political or social reformer. “I have 
always envied the men who had defi- 
nite views on art and messages for 
their age, and that sort of thing,” he 
said the other day; “it must make for 
a tidy mind and a clean-cut life. I 
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fear I never had any particular views 
or mission. I have had the one humble 
idea to have a story to fell, to tell it as 
clearly as I could, never to be redun- 
dant or to wander from the line, and 
to interest others by trying so far as 
possible to write about the things 
which interest myself. It is a simple 
rule of life, and I have had no other. 
I have been an omnivorous and rapid 
reader all my life, with a fairly reten- 
tive memory for general facts, though 
not a very good one for accurate de- 
tail. This has given me a fair sized 
quarry out of which to get my stones. 
Some authors have the enviable power 
of making the solid things in life the 
subjects of their novels without spoil- 
ing the novel. I have no such power, 
I only wish [ had. It is true that in 
“The Stark Munro Letters” I drew 
the solid side of a modern young man’s 
mind. But that is an exception. I 
should only bore people if I wrote fic- 
tion about the things to which [I have 
devoted most thought and work: the 
reform of the divorce laws, the Congo 
question, criminal refcrm, and the like. 
That was one of Charles Reade’s great 
gifts—to make the actual interesting.” 

I recalled whilst he was speaking 
that preface to the collected edition of 
his works published a few years ago, 
in which Sir Arthur frankly sets forth 
his own conception of the art of fic- 
tion, and some extracts from it are a 
better commentary than any I could 
make on the whole of his work as a 
novelist. for he has all along carried 
his theory into practice. His concep- 
tion of the art of fiction, then, is that 
“our treatment may be as wide as the 
heavens and as broad as the earth, if 
it does not attain the essential end of 
interest. All methods and schools, ro- 
mance and realism, symbolism and 
naturalism, have the one object in view 
—to interest. They are all good so 
far as they attain that, and all useless 
when they cease to do so. . . . Within 


the bounds of morality all methods are 
legitimate. . . . You are right to make 
your book adventurous, you are right 
to make it theological, you are right 
to make it informative or controversial 
or idyllic, or humorous, or grave, or 
what you will, but you must make it 
interesting. That is essential—all the 
rest is detail. . . . But there comes the 
obvious retort, ‘You say interesting— 
interesting to whom? The difficulty 
is not a really great one. The higher 
and more permanent work has always 
been interesting to all. The work 
which is the cult of a clique, too prec- 
ieus for general use, must be wanting 
in some quality. ... Take the most 
honored names in our literature, Scott, 
Thackeray, Dickens, Reade, Poe, they 
do not interest one or other social stra- 
tum, but they appeal equally to all edu- 
cated readers. If you were to make a 
list of the works of fiction which have 
proved their greatness by their perma- 
nence, and by the common consensus 
of mankind, you would find that no 
narrow formula would cover them... 
the only point which they have in 
common is that each of them holds 
the attention of the reader. . . .The 
life of a writer of fiction has its own 
troubles, the weary waiting for ideas, 
the blank reaction when they have 
been used, worst of all the despair 
when the thought which had seemed 
so bright and new goes dull and dark 
in the telling. But surely he has in 
return some ciaim to hope that if he 
can but interest his readers he fulfils 
the chief end of man in leaving others 
a little happier than he found them.” 

Just now Sir Arthur confesses that 
he is passing through one of those 
periods of “weary waitjng for ideas.” 
He cannot work on a system; he has 
not Trollope’s gift for sitting at his 
desk and turning out a regulation num- 
ber of words for two or three hours a 
day, week in and week out, all round 
the year. Like Herrick, he finds that 
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when the good spirit goes from him 
there is nothing for it but to wait: 


“The fancy cools, till when 
That brave spirit comes again;” 


But when it comes and the idea takes 
him he works every day at high pres- 
sure till the book is ended. Which is 
not to say that in the interval he ts 
idle. At present, he is busy enough 
with the Slater Case, and the Divorce 
Reform Commission, but he has no 
settled plans for the future yet, except 
that he is quite resolved never again to 
stand for Parliament (I could have 
The Bookman. 
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foretold that myself; for it is simply 
impossible to imagine such qa man 
cramped in the strait jacket of the 
party politician), and, unless he is some- 
how moved to alter his mind, he will 
not relate any more of the memoirs 
of Sherlock Holmes. ‘The character 
of Professor Challenger has greatly 
tickled his own fancy, and acting upon 
the rule which he has laid down above 
he is tempted to trace some further ad- 
ventures which befell that formidable 
scientist after his return from the Lost 
World. 
A. St. John Adcook. 





HONESTY. 


By M. E. Francis 


CHAPTER II. 

When Honesty and her father were 
returning from church next day, a tall 
burly person in a gorgeous suit of 
checks overtook them. 

“Miss Cuff, I b’lieve?” 
Short. 

“Ees,” said Honesty, blushing. 

“And how mid ye find yourself arter 
your adventure last night, Miss Hon- 
esty?”’ continued he. 

He stopped abruptly, noting the 
blank, incredulous gaze of Mr. Cuff. 

“I haven’t had time to explain to 
Father yet,” said the girl hurriedly. 

Her energies had in fact been fully 
taken up in arousing her parent from 
unduly prolonged slumber, inducing 
him to shave and clothe himself in fes- 
tal gear, and finally persuading him to 
ring the bell for morning service and 
subsequently at half-past 10 o’clock. 
All this had been accomplished with 
considerable difficulty; there had been 
neither time nor opportunity for avow- 
ing the proceedings of the previous 
night, and she had looked forward to 
the softening influence of dinner to 
bring about that more genial mood 


said Mr. 


wherein it was safe to make confi- 
dences to Mr. Cuff. 

“Haven’t ye now?” said Zachary 
jovially. “Don’t let me delay ye, Mr. 
Cuff; I'll just step up along with ye, 
and us can talk about last night's 
doin’s as we go.” 

“Last night’s doin’s!” echoed Mr. 
Cuff. Then he turned and glared at 
Honesty. “What was ye up to last 
night, ye little hussy?”’ 

Zachary, observing the look of alarm 
on the girl’s face, resumed hastily. 

“Tis a thing what ye may very well 
be proud of, Mr. Cuff. Your maid 
there—sich a modest maid I never did 
come across—nor sich a brave one. 
What do ye think she done last night, 
along o’ bein’ afraid o’ you getting into 
trouble wi’ your master?” 

“Me gettin’ into trouble?” interpo- 
lated Mr. Cuff. 

“Ees, for not ringing bell, ye know.” 
‘“Oh!” said Cuff, a hazy recollection 
coming to him; “to be sure. The Rev- 
erend did want I to ring church bell 
at half-past 11, and I wouldn’t do no 
such thing—at least, I don’t think I 
done it,” he added cautiously. 
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When Mr. Cuff woke up with that 
“fuzzy” feeling in his head of a morn- 
ing, he could not always call to mind 
his actions of the previous day. 

“No, but your maid did. [I should 
say she was startin’ out to do it when 
I met her comin’ down that lonesome 
lane all by herself, in the middle of the 
night, so I did do it for er. I tell ye 
what it is, Mr. Cuff, your da’ter, Miss 
Cuff, there—she’s a reg'lar hee-royne.” 

“A what?’ gasped the amazed 
father. 

“A hee-royne same as they do write 
about in books. There’s always a hee- 
ro and a hee-royne—well, I ‘d call any 
maid what ’ud walk out of a warm 
house, close upon midnight, on Christ- 
mas Eve, to ring church bell for her 
father’s sake, a hee-royne.” 

Cuff stared from one to the other, 
endeavoring to adjust his ideas. It 
was perhaps a trifle risky for a man 
of his age and habits, with a delicate 
wife, and a girl who did nothing to 
earn her living, to fly in the face of 
his employer. Honesty had done well 
to avert the consequences which must 
inevitably have ensued were his recal- 
citrance discovered; particularly as in 
acting on her own responsibility she 
had saved his self-respect. He glanced 
from the pretty, blushing girl to the 
eulogist, noting with approval the good- 
humored, healthy face, the massive 
figure, and the general appearance of 
respectability and well-being which 
was conveyed by Mr. Short’s whole 
personality. 

‘An’ be you the hee-ro, then?’ he 
asked, with twinkling eyes. 

“Well,” rejoined Zachary modestly, 
yet with the air of one who thought 
it foolish to belittle his own merits. 
“If the hee-ro’s the one what reskies 
the hee-royne when she’s seemingly in 
trouble, I think I mid say I be.” 

When they had reached Cuff’s home, 
the door stood hospitably open, and 
Mrs. Cuff, with a shaw] over her head. 


was peering through the aperture on 
the look-out for her family. 

“You’m a bit late, my dear,” she 
said, addressing herself to Honesty, 
but gazing interrogatively at Zachary. 

“This ‘ere’s Mr. Shart,” interposed 
her lord. “He did resky our little maid 
last night, he ’d say. I’m sure you do 
‘ope same as me, as he’ll stop and pick 
a bit o° dinner wi’ us.” 

“To be sure,” said Mrs. Cuff, a littie 
blankly, for she was mentally consider- 
ing how large a portion of the Christ- 
mas goose would fall to the lot of this 
big man. “What’s that about him and 
Honesty ?”’ 

“Mr. Shart do seem to think our 
Honesty’s a wonderful little maid,” 
said the proud father. “He’ll tell ’ee 
all about that while we're at din- 
ner.” 

“There, ‘tis nothing at all to tell 
about,” put in Honesty hastily. “1 
mean what I done was nothing. I 
started out to ring church bell for 
Father, and I did meet this gentle- 
man a-standing by his van, and he did 
come to do it for I.” 

“And I d’ ‘low he did make a better 
hand o’ it nor you’d ha’ done, maidie,” 
said Mr. Cuff jovially. “That bell—it 
do fair lift I off my lags.” 

“I’m sure it was very good-natured 
0” ye, sir,” said Mrs. Cuff. “Do ’ee sit 
down, dinner’s quite ready.” 

Honesty twitched open the oven door 
and dished up the goose, which was 
done to a turn, its size being increased 
by a solid mass of highly flavored stuf- 
fing, which entirely altered its natural 
shape. There were “’taters” and ap- 
ple sauce, a brown loaf of Honesty’s 
baking, and what Mr. Cuff called ‘a 
bit o’ pickle” produced from a glass 
bottle. This added q touch of luxury 
to the repast, though to say the truth, 
the dainty in question by no means 
harmonized with the sage and onions. 

“Did ye say the gentleman’s name 
was Shart, Cuff my dear?” inquired the 
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hostess as soon as she had accom- 
plished the duties of carving. 

“Kes, Shart’s the name,” responded 
he. “Good Darset too, wold ’ooman, 
as you'll admit.” 

“Kes, tis a very well-known name 
in these parts,” said Mrs. Cuff, gen- 
teelly, “I had a cousin what married 
a Mr. Shart over to Sturminster.” 

“Well, there,” exclaimed Zachary, 
laying down his knife and fork, and 
smiling broadly, “if that isn’t a queer 
thing. Why, Sharts over to Sturmin- 
ster, they be my half cousins on the 
father’s side.” 

“And very much considered in 
the neighborhood, I've always heard,” 
said Mrs. Cuff. “My family was quite 
satisfied with the marriage.” 

“They would be,” said Mr. Cuff 
jovially, “they would be. There's 
Sharts round this side too, all well-to- 
do folks.” 

“Ees,” admitted Zachary, ‘“‘we Sharts 
have all a way of linin’ our nesses and 
makin’ ourselves pretty snug. I’ve got 
but a little ness o’' my own, seein’ as 
1 do travel? in a van, but ‘tis snug 
enough.” 

“Ho, ho,” laughed Mr. Cuff genially. 
“"Kes, I @ "low it is, and I’ d@’ ‘low 
you’ve got room for your hess egg 
too.” 

“"Kes I have,” rejoined the other, 
“so to speak a ness egg, Mr. Cuff, but 
I don’t keep it in the ness, if the van’s 
my ness. Goin’ about so much as I 
do, Mr. Cuff, I reckon 'tis safer to have 
my dibs laid by in bank.” 

“That’s the thing to do o’ course,” 
agreed the gardener, shaking his head 
sagaciously. No one would guess from 
his demeanor that his “dibs”—the ma- 
jor part of them—found their way inte 
the till of the Red Lion. He winked 
at his visitor and slapped his pocket 
xs though to indicate that even this 
was well) lined. 

Mrs. Ouff, however, gazed at the 
newcomer somewhat enviously. 


“You ought to be a happy man, Mr. 
Shart.” she said. “I suppose you d’ a 
pretty good business, wi’ your van?” 

“Not so bad. "Tis a wold business, 
do ye see, though I’ve got a new van 
lately. There’s not a fair i’ the coun- 
try what I bain’t at, and I do a good 
bit o’ business in between whiles, 
travellin’ from one village to another. 
I have my reg’lar customers all the 
year round. Why the folks in your 
very village ‘ud know me if you was 
to ax them. I reckon there's scarce 2 
house down yonder what hasn’t a cup 
or dish bought off Zachary Shart. I’ve 
as nice a stock of crockery as you'd 
wish to see. If ye'd step up along to 
my van this arternoon, I'd have the 
greatest o’ pleasure in showing it to ye 
—in a friendly way, o’ course, without 
thinkin’ o’ bargaining.” 

“Oh, do let’s go, mother,” cried Hon- 
esty eagerly. “I'd be jest about 
pleased to see the inside of a van.” 

Mrs. Cuff shook her head, however, 
with a regretful groan. 

“You do know very well as I'd like 
it, Honesty my dear.” she said, re- 
proachfuily, “but it ’ud be as much as 
my life's worth. Ye do know the doc- 
tor said I mid very well have poomonia 
if 1 was to go out o’ door.” 

“Well, then, I’ll tell ye what I'll do, 
missus,” cried the visitor, noting the 
disappointment on the girl’s face; “so 
soon as dinner be over I'll nip up 
along and hitch up the old harse, and 
bring the van down for ye to see. Ye 
ean step inside and have a good look 
round. My stove do burn very nice 
an’ you'll be so warm as anything.” 

“Well, there,” cried Mr. Cuff, throw- 
ing himself back in his chair to laugh 
at his ease. “’Tisn’t every man as 
could bring his home to a lady’s door, 
so she mid step in without catchin’ 
cold. I'll go wi’ ye, Mr. Shart, and 
stretch my legs a bit.” 

“And perhaps Miss Honesty ’ud like 
to come too,” suggested Zachary. “She 
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could come back in the van, and could 
judge for herself what ‘tis like to 
travel in one.” 

When the pudding was disposed of, 
after many encomiums from the guest 
(who had discovered that Honesty had 
made it), and when Cuff and Zachary 
had smoked an amicable pipe, while 
Honesty and her mother cleared away, 
the party set forth; Honesty walking 
demurely between her father and their 
new acquaintance, whom she mentally 
set down as 2 very agreeable man. , 

When they reached the van Mr. 
Short unlocked the door and handed 
Honesty up the steps. All within was 
as tidy as possible. The bed made, 
the breakfast things put away, even 
the little stove blackleaded till it glit- 
tered again. 

“Tis all very complete, you see,” 
said the proprietor with modest pride, 
“there be extra seats what do go flat 
against the wall when not wanted, and 
lockers for clothes and sich, and table 
can be fastened up too when more 
room’s wanted, and there’s a little 
shelf up yonder for books—I’m a bit 
of a reader. ‘Ees, folks could make 
theirselves very ‘appy ‘ere. Now I'll 
go and hitch up poor old Prince, else 
your mother ‘ull be out of pa- 
tience.” 

“Tll give you a hand,” said Cuff, 
wedging his pipe in the corner of his 
mouth and clambering down the steps 
again. 

Honesty 
detachable 
operations 


sat down on one of the 
seats while the harnessing 
went forward, and looked 
about her curiously. It was indeed 
au = queer, pretty, comfortable little 
home, a home where people might very 
well make themselves happy as its 
owner had said. She imagined the cor- 
responding seat to her own, set in 
place on the other side of the stove, 
and tried to draw a fancy picture of 
the late Mrs. Short. Was Zachary 


thinking of her when he had spoken 
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thus in the plural, or was he thinking 
of the new missus whom he contem- 
plated taking? 

Honesty, sitting there, began to 
think about her too—a staid comfort- 
able body, a widow very likely, who 
would keep the little place nice and be 
company for Mr. Short during the long 
hours of traveling the lonely roads. 

By-and-by the van was put in motion 
and proceeded slowly in the direction 
of Honesty’s own home. As it turned 
the corner of the lane Mrs. Fripp went 
by, walking in the opposite direction. 

“She’s a widow,” said Honesty to 
herself, ‘‘but she’s more nor forty, and 
she'd be jist as much of qa tartar as 
Mr. Short’s first wife was.” 

As the vehicle creaked along she 
turned over in her mind all the widows 
that she knew who might possibly suit 
her new friend, mentally dismissing 
each in turn as either too old, or too 
cross, or too well provided with fami- 
lies of their own. She had just come 
to the conclusion that Mr. Short must 
espouse a spinster, and was reflecting, 
with some regret, that if her sister 
Alice had been unmarried, she would 
have been the very one to have filled 
the vacant post, when the van stopped 
at her own door, and her father, run- 
ning in, reappeared with Mrs. Cuff, 
who, as usual, had enveloped her head 
in a shawl. 

“Step in, ma’am,” cried Zachary joy- 
fully. “Now come along, Mr. Cuff, 
come, we'll shut the door and make 
things comfortable. Your good gentle- 
man and you can sit side by side, Mrs. 
Cuff, on this ‘ere little bench, and if 
you'd he so good as to move a tiny 
bit to one side, Miss Honesty, there’d 
be room for me.’- 

“Oh no, I don’t think there would,” 
cried Honesty, jumping up quickly. 

“It inid be a bit dangerous too,” ad- 
mitted he, “‘me bein’ so much heavier 
nor you. My poor missus—she was of 
a spare make ye know, an’ her and me 
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didn’t in no way balance. ‘Kes, she 
was but a bit of a thing—there was 
times when she was in a good humor- 
like and I did think as she’d a-had 
enough of house-cleanin’ an’ that, ’ees, 
there was times when I did use to 
catch hold of her when she was a-flit- 
tin’ about doin’ this an’ that, an’ make 
her sit on my knee. We did fit very 
well like that.” 

He sat ruminating for a moment, 
while Honesty readjusted her mental 
picture, conjuring up the vision of the 
big man seated before the winking fire, 
with his wife perched on his knee. 

“Ye must be very lonesome, sir,”’ said 
Mrs. Cuff, sympathetically. 

“I be—terr’ble lwonesome,” agreed 
he, and he looked at Honesty, and Hon- 
esty for some reason or other, blushed 
hotly and squeezed herself back 
against the dresser to the imminent 
danger of the crockery with which it 
was adorned. 

“Well, now,” said Zachary, rousing 
himself, “I d° "low Mrs. Cuff, there, 
‘nd like a cup o’ tea. I filled my kettle 
afore 1 went to church. Let’s see, 
table cloth’s in this drawer here, and 
tea-things are yonder.” 

“Let me help you,” volunteered 
Honesty. 

Zachary had already twitched out a 
clean cloth of good tine damask, and 
between them they spread the table, 
the man’s great horny hands coming 
now and then in contact with the girl’s 
small sunburnt ones. Whenever this 
happened Honesty immediately jerked 
hers away, a proceeding which Zach- 
ary did not for a time appear to notice. 
All at once, however, he seized her left 
hand, taking such firm possession of it 
that she could not withdraw it. 

“What be afeared on, my maid?’ he 
cried. “Do ye think I’m a fortun’ tel- 
ler and want to read your lines, that 
ye do pull away your hand whenever 
I do come a-nigh it? Well, I do be a 
good bit among gipsy-folks at fairs, 


and I reckon I could read your hand 
so well as another. I could tell as 
you’d be found o’ sewing, for instance, 
and as you've a-done a good bit 0’ 
roughish work o’ late—Tisn’t so very 
long since you've a-started work o’ 
that kind.” 

The girl looked up quickly, her face 
suddenly crimson. 

“Why, ’tis true, Honesty my dear,” 
cried Mrs. Cuff admiringly. “ ’Tisn't 
80 very long sipce you’ve bein’ doin’ 
housework, not till ye come home, you 
know.” 

“Res tis true, I didn’t never ha’ no 
need to do rough work afore I comed 
home,” said Honesty in a low voice. 

“But ye done a deal o’ sewing over 
to Sturminster, that’s true too. I’m 
sure Mr. Short is wonderful clever wi’ 
his guesses.” 

“"Twasn’t so very hard,” rejoined 
Short, with his cheery laugh. “This 
‘ere foretinger do tel] a tale about the 
sewin'’, and anybody wi’ eyes in their 
head could see by the look 0’ the maid’s 
hand as it’s done hard work lately 
but not for long, the skin be rough- 
ened here and there, but ‘tis soft by 
natur’.” 

Honesty whisked round abruptly, 
remarking that she thought the kettle 
must have hoiled by this time. 

“Nay now-—nay now,” cried her 
father jocosely, “since Mr. Shart is so 
clever at fortun’-tellin’ he'll be able, 
very like, to tell us summat more in- 
terestin’. Is there any sign of q ring 
comin’ about thik weddin’ finger?’ 

Honesty turned round again, and of 
herself extended her hand; her face was 
still averted, but a delicate pink could 
be seen rushing over the rim of her 
cheek, and even down her slender 
neck. 

“Is there?” she asked, in a faltering 
voice. 

Zachary’s voice took on a queer 
sound too, as he answered:— 

“It don’t need no great powers o’ 
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fortui’-tellin’ to know there's bound to 
be a ring there soon.” 

He recaptured her hand, and held 
it fast. 

“Come, if ye want a bit o’ real for- 
tun’-tellin’ same as a gipsy would give 
ye’ I'll have a shot at it. This here’s 
your line o’ life, see—and a fine long 
life you’re going to have, Miss Hon- 
esty. You’ve had but the one bad 
illness.” 

“And that’s true,” put in the mother. 
“Scarlet fever ’twas. I thought we 
should ha’ lost her. She’ve never 
rightly got her color back since.” 

“And this is your line o’ head,”’ went 
on Zachary. “I don’t pretend to know 
much about that, but here’s your line 
o’ heart—a deep ‘un for one so young. 
There do seem to be a cross on it, 
early, too.” 

“And what do that mean?” «ueried 
Mrs. Cuff, breathlessly. 

“It’s reckoned to mean a happy mar- 
riage by some.” 

“Tis all foolishness,” cried Honesty, 
with again that catch in her voice. 
“Do ‘ee let me go, Mr. Shart. I don’t 
think it is right to be lookin’ into the 
future.” 

Zachary released her. 

“A man need look no further than 
your face, Miss Honesty, to know as 
you are one what'll make a happy mar- 
riage—and happy ‘ull be your part- 
ner.” 

At this juncture the kettle tactfully 
boiled over and diverted the general 
attention, and Honesty was glad to de- 
vote herself to preparations for tea. 
It reminded her of her childish days 
when she played with the old Vicar’s 
little girl at their dolls’ house, she told 
Zachary; the space was so limited, 
and all the little appointments of the 
table so neat and perfect in their-way. 

“Kut I'll have to run in for our tea- 
pot I @’ low,” she cried. “This ‘ere 
pretty one o° yours ‘ud never hold 
enough for us four.” 





Honesty. 


said 
‘ere 


“"Twas intended for two,” 
Zachary. “Everything in this 
place was intended for two.” 

Honesty ran down the steps and van- 
ished within her own door in search 
of the teapot, and during her absence, 
Mr, Cuff inquired what would happen 
if, in the event of Mr. Short’s taking a 
“second,” he were to become a family 
man. 

“Well, I’ve thought o’ that,” rejoined 
Zachary, “there’s two vans, ye know— 
I do always take round two vans i’ the 
summer and autumn. There'd be lots 
of room for a family in two vans.” 

“All that travelin’ wouldn't be so 
very good for young children,” said 
‘Mrs. Cuff, “and how ’ud they manage 
about schooling?” 

For some reason or other she seemed 
to take a personal interest in Mr. 
Short’s prospective family. 

“Take my advice and pick sut a staid 
woman,” interposed Mr. Ouff. “She'd 
make ye jist so comfortable as an- 
other, and ye wouldn’t be bothered 
with children.” 

“Children ‘ud not be ae bother to 
me. I be terrible fond of children— 
and Wl! tell ye summat, Mr. Cuff, I'd 
never look at a widow womaa. I’ll not 
take no man’s leavings. If I do marry 
again I’ll take a maid, and I'd liefer 
have a young un.” 

He spoke in a dispassionate tone and 
gazed in an _  expressioniess way 
straight before him. 

“I’m sure that would be very nice,” 
said Mrs. Cuff, also gazing into va- 
cancy. “A young womar mid think 
herself very lucky.” 

“Well, ['d do my best to make any 
young woman happy, Mrs. Cuff. I 


bain’t young--not exactly—but some- 
times a young woman mid be happier 
wi’ a man like me, what would know 
how to value and take care of her.” 
He broke off, for at this moment 
Honesty returned with the teapot. 
matrimony, 


“We be talkin’ about 
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Honesty, my dear,” said Mr. Cuff face- 
tiously. “I’ve been givin’ Mr. Shart 
my advice for to marry a widow 
*ooman, but he d’ say he’d sooner wed 
a maid, and your mother she ’d think 
as a young ‘ooman mid very well be 
happy wi’ a husband a good bit older 
nor herself. Now, what may be your 
opinion? Mr. Shart ’ud like to know 
your opinion I d’ ‘low.” 

“I'll ax Miss Honesty her opinion 
later on,” said Zachary quickly, “she’s 
scarce had time to know me yet—she 
couldn’t tell.” 

“It’s very warm, don’t you think?” 
murmured Honesty. “I fancy we'd 
best have the door open.” 

“Kes,” rejoined Mr. Short, as he car- 
ried out her suggestion. “This ’ere lit- 
tle place was only made for two. ‘Tis 
very snug for two.” 

A gay little meal ensued, and pres- 
ently the party migrated once more to 
the Cuffs’ kitchen, where Honesty sang 
a hymn, accompanying herself on her 
own wheezy little harmonium. Mr, 
Short declared that if there was one 
thing in the world he liked better than 
another, it was music, but listened in 
silence till the girl had finished. When 
she turned round, she found that his 
eyes were fixed, not, as she had ex- 
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pected, on her, but on that distant spot 
in some far horizon, on which during 
the last hour or two he had so fre- 
quently gazed. 

The Cuff family was a little discon- 
certed at his apparent lack of enthusi- 
asm. 

“Well, I don’t care who says differ- 
ent,” cried Mr. Cuff aggressively. 
“That hymn—'tis just about a pretty 
tune, and I don’t never wish to hear it 
no better sung.” 

“My da’ter is reckoned to have a 
very good voice.” said Mrs, Cuff plain- 
tively. 

“I don’t believe you was listenin’,” 
murmured Honesty, a little reproach- 
fully in Mr. Short’s ear. 

The latter came back from bis rev- 
erie. 

“I should jist about think [ was lis- 
tening,” he said. “I d’ "low I did listen 
better nor any o’ ye, and heared more.” 

“What do you mean by that?” asked 
she. 

“Why, all the time ye was playin’ 
an’ singin’ I could hear church bell 
ringin’—in my fancy do ye understand 
—ringin’ most particular joyful. And 
it did seem to I as if it were a-ringin’ 
for a weddin’.” 


(To be continued.) 





BIG GAME HUNTING IN EAST AFRICA. 


It seems but the other day since 
British East Africa became a possible 
hunting place for white men from our 
part of the world. Of course, Stan- 
ley’s hunt for Livingstone reads like 
ancient history; but Stanley made his 
search when most of us were boys. 
Then we had Speke and Grant and 
others, and, later still, Thompsoa, who 
went through Masai Land with his 
life in his hand and no pistol on his 


hip. All these men wrote books, and 
made the civilized world conversant 
with facts of which it was not before 
cognizant. Now the wilds and dan- 
gerous places of yesterday are the 
playgrounds of to-day, where life is 
as safe as in an English village, and the 
gunner and angler may have a royal 
good time in the finest of climates and 
in a country of such breadth and pleas- 
antness as to make the visitor believe 
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that he has left the old world with all 
its worries and, deserving or not, been 
transported to Paradise. 

There are several ways of reaching 
an East African port. One may leave 
Southampton by a Union-Castle bout, 
proceed to the South African coast, 
join a branch boat, and arrive there in 
the greatest comfort, his mind stocked 
with memories of the voyage that will 
last all through life. Another route is 
by the German East African line; or 
you may make your way to Marseilles, 
and there take ship for Mombasa, and 
land in that port seventeen days after 
having embarked, visiting en route 
Naples, Port Said and Aden. 

Mombasa itself does not impress one. 
It is a raw, fiat, coast town, with a 
variegated population, and with a 
wealth of insect life—insects that fly 
and crawl, and often bite. But it is 
so all along the coast. Life there is 
lively, but a day’s march into the in- 
terior brings one to the highlands, 
where the vast bulk of the insects 
cease to trouble. 

Leaving Mombasa, with its draw- 
backs, I took train for the Victoria 
Nyanza, passing through the wonderful 
game reserves on each side of the line. 
Hard things have been occasionally 
said about our colonial government, 
but this preservation of the fauna of 
East Africa should atone for most, if 
not all, of the shortcomings of our 
governors. When East Africa, including 
Uganda, was taken over it was at once 
determined that gunners actuated alone 
by the killing lust would not be al- 
lowed to wander around exterminating 
the wild animals, while, at the same 
time, a generous game law was framed 
which gives the true sportsman per- 
mission to enjoy his pursuits and at the 
end of the season retire with an excel- 
lent store of heads, horns and hides. 

Following civilization—or marching 
with it—came the railway and the 
steamboat, and at Port Florence I 
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embarked for Entebbe, Uganda’s capi- 
tal. 

Those whose minds have been fed on 
nothing but old books of travel written 
half or a quarter of a century ago 
fancy that the man who has made the 
trek I have briefly outlined has passeil 
through a hard time, “in perils oft,” 
and has, like Grant and Speke, spent 
about six months on the journey! 
But they are wrong. The trip right 
into the heart of the country has been 
done in three days, the railway travel- 
ling being marvellously comfortable, 
and here at Port Florence the vessel 
with the tonnage of the average Chan- 
nel steamer at home is fitted quite 
luxuriously and offers fare that one 
usually associates with a good-class 
hotel in London. 

At Jinja we struck the Ripon Falls, 
which are formed by the upper reaches 
of Father Nile, and a fine sight they 
provide. Here we were six thousand 
miles from Cairo, and were not long 
about getting our rifles out and having 
sport with the hippopotami and croco- 
diles. Hippo. is a hard one to kill, al- 
though when he opens his cavernous 
mouth to laugh at you you have no 
excuse if you do not land a bullet in 
the scarlet tunnel that is called his 
throat. There is no use in peppering 
his hide. It is as impervious as an 
inch-thick iron target. The crocodile 
is a different proposition, and you may 
have him as a fixed mark or a moving 
target, much like the “running deer.” 
He lies on the mud banks basking in 
the hot sun, covered with mud and clay 
that have baked hard upon him. When 
after partridge and grouse, most men 
feel more or less compunction at one 
time or other, but never when after 
“croc.,” for one has heard stories of 
the depredations of these savage sau- 
rians and of the death toll levied by 
them about the river banks. Hence, 


when you search under his shoulder 
with your foresight and land your bul- 
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let home you feel some satisfaction, 
and if he makes for the river and yuu 
forestall him with a ball in the eye, 
that seldom fails to knock him out, 
you feel that you have done a duty to 
humanity. 

It is usual to pity our fellows who 
hold our farthest outposts of empire. 
But do not waste pity on those estab- 
lished at Entebbe. It is one of the 
most beautiful and picturesque places 
I have ever seen, and «a much-travelled 
newspaper special correspondent whom 
I met assured me that he had only 
seen one vlace in the world that might 
claim superiority to it—and that is the 
Valley of Kashmir. It is a small Eden, 
with a perfectly contented and happy 
little population of whites; it is stud- 
ded with gardens, has fine golf links, 
and an excellent clubhouse. The 
whites who spend their time in this 
sunny Eden are not to be pitied, but 
envied. Truly enough, the Entebbians 
once in qa while wish for a few days 
of life in the old homeland, but, on 
the whole, they lavish much commis- 
eration on those who live between 
the upper and nether stones of the 
great mill at home. 

From Entebbe it is but twenty miles 
to Kampala, and the run, which is full 
of interest, is done in style and com- 
fort in an easy ricksha, the motive 
power being laughing, “cavorting” na- 
tive boys, who act in relays. Some of 
them pull, others shove, and from first 
to last the drive is made merry by the 
laughter and the songs—mostly impro- 
vised—of the “cattle.” 

Here at Kampala I met the young 
King of Uganda, who differs from 
most African potentates whom one 
meets. His age is but sixteen, and he 
is as bright and intelligent as an Eton 
boy who has not lost his opportunities. 
His education has been well looked 
after by his English tutor, Mr. J. 
Sturrock, who has found an apt pupil 
who does not shirk his work and 
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wishes to be taught evtrything his 
tutor knows. He takes a keen inter- 
est in his subjects, and particularly in 
the work of the Péres Blancs, or 
White Fathers, who teach the natives 
useful trades, including the building of 
houses, for which they make their own 
bricks; gardening, orange growing. 
and the propagation of cotton and rub- 
ber. 

At Florence I chartered a six-ton cut- 
ter yacht for the purpose of having 
some work among the crocodiles and 
hippopotami. It was exciting sport, 
and led to many kills; but it is not 
an undertaking to be indulged in 
lightly by the nervous gunner. Noth- 
ing seen for the first time is so much 
calculated to make a man “jumpy” as 
the sight of a bubbling rise in the wa- 
ter, followed by a mammoth head split 
in two by an enormous mouth, ar the 
lot succeeded by a body like that of 
a ten-year-old elephant. “Hippo” may 
dive below when he sees your boat, or 
he may be made of the stuff that in- 
duces him to get in where angels would 
fear to tread, and then he simply gives 
a rour and a snort and makes for your 
craft with wide-open mouth, and it is 
necessary to “get him” before he eats 
half the side out of your boat. Older 
hands, who have been hunted and 
know their way about, take a safer 
course—for themselves—and simply 
dive under your boat or canoe, come 
up under her like a submarine earth- 
quake, and make her turn turtle. The 
ease of the crew in such circumstances 
is not an enviable one. “Hippo.” may 
go off with himself laughing at his 
cleverpess, or he may develop spite 
and go for as many legs and arms as 
he can reach. Exciting times we had 
with the hippopotomus and his friend 
the crocodile—and the sport is in it- 
self sufficient to draw the gunner to 
the East African rivers—but we es- 
caped the fate of many a canoe or 
boat carelessly handled and manned 
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by gunners thervous at the sight and 
trigger. 

It was while anchored off the river 
Muru at 6 a.m. one morning that I got 
my first interesting insight into native 
life. The sun had just risen and the 
night mists were being licked away 
when I heard a tremendous commotion. 
My Swahili boy put me ashore in the 
dinghy. armed with my camera, and I 
made my way up to the boma, where 
the commotion seemed to be manu- 
factured. On the way I met over a 
score of young girls, who scorned all 
forms of dress, on their way to the 
lake to fetch water. My camera they 
feared, as they regard such an appara- 
tus as aWhite man’s magic box; and 
they took various means to prevent me 
from taking pictures. However, my 
shutter clicked more than once, and al- 
though the grouping was not what I 
would have desired, I was satisfied 
with my snapshots. And here let me 
say tbat although this tribe have 
never worn any clothing, and although 
their menta) standard would be put to 
shame by that of three-year-old British 
children, their morality is extraordi- 
‘narily strict, and much higher than 
that of neighboring tribes who have 
dressmakers and tailors of sorts. 

At the little boma of twelve huts I 
found that a funeral was in progress. 
and ] saw many mourners coming 
from various directions, the men look- 
ing true savage warriors with their 
hnge shields and spears, and with 
nodding plumes of ostrich feathers in 
their headdresses. Inside the com- 
pound about fifty nude girls were mak- 
ing lamentation, standing all the time 
like statues on the grass outside the 
enclosure. There was much weeping 
and wailing on the part of the females 
while the body was committed to the 
earth beside the hut in which the dead 
man had lived. A chief arrived riding 
am ox—an animal that plays an im- 
portant part in funerals and weddings 
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—uand, dismounting, allowed the ox to 
roam about at will. Then, when the 
earth had been closed in, all the war- 
riors threw their shields and spears on 
the roof of the dead man’s hut and 
raced around the boma in a circle of 
about half a mile diameter, shouting to 
frighten away the evil spirits that 
these children of nature believe live 
in the trees that surround the villages. 
This tribe give their dead burial that 
one might describe as decent and im- 
pressive; but their neighbors, the Ki- 
kuyus who live next door, so to speak, 
have a different method. Not caring 
whether the bodies are quite dead or 
not, they throw them into the bush, and 
leave them there for the hyenas and 
jackals to tackle. 

Returning to Nairobi to fit out for a 
short safari expedition, I took train to 
Kyjabe for a lion hunt, and met Mr. 
H. B. Dooner, who will be remembered 
by most men who have visited the 
coast. He is the Selous of the region, 
and has a tally of nearly one hundred 
lions to his credit. Our earavan con- 
sisted of a wagon with a span of 
eighteen oxen, two cows and calves 
for fresh milk, twelve porters enlisted 
for gun-carrying and beating up game, 
an Arab cook, a Swahili servant, and 
two horses. Luck came to us at once, 
since only a mile from the railway line 
five lions had been seen on the previ- 
ous day. Starting early, we divided, 
some of our men going along one side 
and the remainder along the other of 
a stream that was about four feet 
wide. We encountered herds of zebra 
and many impala, kongonis, giraffes, 
hartebeests, hares, partridges, gazelles, 
and dik-diks. I had heard the term 
“sportsman’s paradise” applied to vari- 
ous parts of the earth, but this morn- 
ing I realized that I had at last found 
the region to which the appellation 
properly belongs. The “boys” were 
busy with paraffin tin and voice wak- 
ing up the fauna of the district, and 
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in the early morning they put an end 
to the sleep of sufficient beasts and 
birds to stock several zoological gar- 
dens, not forgetting whole tribes of 
large monkeys that sprang from tree 
‘ to tree jabbering, and no doubt en- 
deavoring to let us know that they re- 
garded us as noisy roysterers. 

The lion is regarded as the king of 
beasts and the noblest specimen of the 
four-footed tribes. But those who 
have been after him have a different 
opinion. In fact, the “King” has 
habits that would make a militant 
suffragette grit her teeth and provide 
her with some telling facts for lecture 
purposes. He sallies out at night ac 
companied by his wife, and he sends 
her off to growl and roar and frighten 
game into his jaws. He gets the 
lion’s share, she gets the lioness’s, and 
when he has satisfied his appetite he 
does an immense amount of roaring 
and bragging about his prowess. If 
the pair have the misfortune to fall 
across gunners and the lioness is first 
shot, the King of Beasts, her husband, 
bolts and tries to get away. If the 
lion is first hit the lioness makes her- 
self very nasty and rushes to her 
death to avenge him. 

Having beaten the Kedong river 
banks for two hours, a fine lioness 
jumped out of the reeds and bush 
about six feet from me, having first 
emitted a loud grow! that served as a 
useful warning. I fired and wounded 
her, whem she prepared to charge, 
lashing her sides with her tail. Luck- 
ily, Mr. Guy, Mr. Dooner’s partner, 
was at the ready, and his rifle laid her 
low for a short time, after which she 
recovered and sprang from bush: to 
bush growling. Spooring her [ fol- 
lowed, and with a third shot from my 
Mannlicher finished her. 

We formed camp, and for three 
weeks lioms came close to us, hoping 
to pick up our oxen. The hunting of 
Leo being a rather serious business 
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and one requiring strict precautions, 
we had our fires lighted and hurricane 
lamps hung up an hour before dark, 
and kept them going until daylight. 
It is not difficult as a rule to know 
when lions are about, as they make 
their presence audible. Away in the 
soft, velvety darkness under the stars 
you hear a “woof-woof,” answered 
from various points of the compass by 
other “woofs.” It is then time to see 
to it that the boys have the fires go- 
ing; otherwise the utterers of the 
“woofs” will likely enough smell you 
out and make things uncomfortable, 
although, as a rule, it is only the tooth- 
less old lion who will attack a man, not 
having the old-time agility to knock 
over more sprightly game. 

We were not idle during this safari, 
the best and most restful of holidays 
that could be imagined. We bagged 
many excellent trophies and were kept 
busy as taxidermists. We could have 
gone on all the time slaying the deni- 
zens of bush and veld; but, having 
satisfied ourselves with the spoils we 
had, we killed only for the pot. The 
country abounds with game of all 
kinds, including the elephant and the 
buffalo and the other specimens I have 
already mentioned. 

Uganda and British East Africa are 
not yet hackneyed as hunting grounds; 
but, with the facilities for travel and 
the stories told by returning sports- 
men, are bound to attract many guns 
in the future. And not alone guns, 
but cameras. Interesting in the ex- 
treme are the albums that contain 
one’s snapshots, which entertain the 
non-travelled friend and bring ,one 
back in imagination over the thousands 
of miles by land and sea travelled to 
reach the Mecca of the sportsman. 

A white man’s country is this pos- 
session of ours to the east of the Dark 
Continent, peopled—as yet sparsely 
peopled, it is true—by splendid sets of 
young fellows, most of them from our 
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public schools, and by many retired 
otticers of the Services, none of whom 
would exchange the country of their 
adoption for the allurements of Lon- 
don or Paris. There are climates to 
suit all, too, from the crisp air of the 
snow-clad mountains 20,000 feet high 
The Pall Mall Magazine. 
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to the lower-lying regions where the 
fireflies dance by night and the cocoa- 
nut trees flourish. We need not grudge 
the £500,000 recently voted to the coun- 
try by the Commons. It will repay it- 
self with compound interest in a few 
years. 
Frank H. Butler. 





THE TWO AMERICAS. 


The South American Supplement to 
the Times has a letter of great interest 
from their correspondent at Panama. 
It purports to describe the feeling of 
Latin America towards the policy of 
absorption which is sometimes attri- 
buted to the United States. The first 
witness cited is General Estrada, who 
was the chief leader in the successful 
Nicaraguan revolution of 1910. As the 
United States gave him very substan- 
tial help in this conflict by forbidding 
the bombardment of Bluefields, he 
“eannot be accused of hostility to the 
United States.” Nor, indeed, is there 
anything in his statement, published 
just a month ago, which suggests such 
a sentiment. He holds, not unnatu- 
rally, that the United States had ample 
justification for the recent interven- 
tion in Nicaraguan affairs in the fact 
that the defeated President had broken 
his pledge to submit himself to the re- 
sult of a plebiscite. He is further 
comforted by the policy the United 
States have pursued in Cuba. The 
Times correspondent does not, however, 
attach any importance to this assur- 
ance. It “deceives no one acquainted 
with the Latin-American character.” 
When General Estrada declares that he 
accepts the good offices of the United 
States in ful] trust in the good faith 
with which from time to time they are 
offered, he really means that he resents 
any such intervention and suspects the 
motive which prompts it. If the cor- 


respondent is right in this interpreta- 
tion, the General is certainly a master 
in the art of disguising his meaning. 
But even if his words be taken at their 
face value he seems to stand alone 
among Latin-Americans in holding this 
good opinion of the intentions of the 
United States. These intentions, we ~- 
are told, are suspected by all Latin- 
Americans except himself. They have 
so high an opinion of themselves and 
their country that they cannot under- 
stand how their great. neighbor can 
avoid wishing to annex them. In Ar- 
gentina a. continuous protest is being 
offered to this idea, and even if it is 
groundless there seems little doubt 
that it is commonly held. The only 
positive evidence of its truth at this 
moment is that certain Northern 
bankers are trying to force a loan up- 
on Nicaragua. To insist on lending 
to a man is not usually held to be a 
mark of enmity, but on this occasion 
the Nicaraguans are probably not far 
out in their reading of the offer. “The 
farm development along the railroads 
would be by large American corpora- 
tions with American overseers; the 
docks would be occupied by the ships 
of ‘strangers,’ some of whom have al- 
ready a sinister record in Nicaragua; 
foreigners would collect the customs 
and draw the salaries. In short, once 
the loan is made, Nicaragua will be de- 
veloped by Americans, and the Ameri- 
eanization of the country, already 
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well begun, will go forward rapidly.” 

That the future thus foreshadowed 
has a good chance of being realized we 
do not question. The Times correspon- 
dent is probably right when he says 
that though annexation may be inevi- 
table it will not be due to “any care- 
fully worked out policy on the part of 
the United States Government.” The 
incorporation of fresh territory, espec- 
ially where the annexed population is 
of different race and different antece- 
dents, is often attended with difficul- 
ties of assimilation which make the 
extension of area anything but a gain. 
But annexation is not always the re- 
sult of a desire for it on the part of 
a stronger neighbor. The United 
States may have no wish to bring any 
part of Central America under their 
rule, and yet they may come to regard 
such a step as a lesser evil than the 
existence of an unabated nuisance at 
their very doors. These Central Amer- 
ican republics have relations of vari- 
ous kinds with the citizens of the Uni- 
ted States and at times with European 
Governments. The authorities at 
Washington cannot remain indifferent 
to acts of violence and injustice com- 
mitted by them in either direction. It 
is useless to expect them to go on 
sending punitive expeditions into the 
defaulting State and then to withdraw 
their troops, only to repeat the process 
when the necessity for employing them 
again arises. If it is their own citizens 
that have been injured there will grow 
up a demand for more drastic measures 
as in the end more effectual and less 
costly. If it is a European Government 
that is aggrieved what answer can the 
United States give to a representation 
that they are bound either to allow the 
injured State to punish the offender or 
to inflict the proper penalty them- 
selves? The Monroe Doctrine was not 
in the first instance intended to meet 
cases of this kind. In 1823 it was still 
thought possible that the European 
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Powers might attempt tc “extend their 
system” to some portion of the “Ameri- 
can hemisphere,” and it was only this 
that the President declared that the 
United States would consider danger- 
ous to their peace and safety. That 
a European Power might be compelled 
to redress a wrong done to its subjects 
in some portion of the “American hem- 
isphere,” unless the United States took 
the duty upon themselves, was not 
then foreseen. Now that the inter- 
course between Europe and America 
has become so constant, this is a con- 
tingency that may easily happen, and 
in that case the United States may, 
by no wish of its own, be driven to 
choose between permitting the annexa- 
tion of American territory by a Euro- 
pean State and making the annexation 
themselves. It is the belief that when- 
ever this dilemma presents itself it is 
the latter alternative that will be 
adopted at Washington that has led 
certain European Governments to re- 
gard the Monroe Doctrine with consid- 
erable equanimity. 

Upon one point only are we inclined 
to differ from the writer in the Times. 
When he declares his belief that “the 
Latin Americans are right in their 
conclusion about the inevitable an- 
nexation,” his statement greatly needs 
qualification. Latin America stands 
for the whole South American conti- 
nent, and what he says applies only 
to a small portion of that continent. 
If we suppose that the republics of 
Central America have become States 
of the Union—though even this fore- 
east leaves the great Mexican problem 
without a solution—the greater part of 
Latin America will still remain outside. 
It is possible that the Times corres- 
pondent may also contemplate the ab- 
sorption into the United States of 
Chile, Brazil, Argentina, and the small 
States that will still be unaccounted 
for. We cannot feel sure that he does 
look forward to this, because none of 
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the reasons which he gives for his 
belief has any application to these vast 


territories. The President of Panama, 


made a very just and significant ob- 
servation in his inaugural address the 
other day. “Of all the alarming condi- 
tions in our country none is more sinis- 
ter than our apparent unfitness for 
democratic government, as evidenced 
by the fact that twice, in the only 
general elections we have held, it has 
been necessary to ask the friendly of- 
fices of the United States in order to 
auvert bloodshed.” President Porras 
has put his finger upon the principal 
cause of the Central American trouble. 
They have been given institutions for 
which they are not yet qualified. They 
ure no more fit to govern themselves 
than so many children, and unfortu- 
nately each fresh experiment in that 
direction seems only to make them less 
able to use their powers wisely. But 
this is not true of the greater States 
—of Argentina, for example. Mr. 
Bryce says in his recent volume, “‘The 
administration is conducted by civil- 
ians, and is pervaded by a legal spirit. 
Argentina is now a constitutional re- 
public.” Chile he describes as “of all 
the Latin-American States the one 
which best answers to European or 
North American notions of a free 
constitutional commonwealth.” Of 


The Spectator. 
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Brazil, no doubt, he speaks less favor- 
ably. It has adopted a Federal Con- 
stitution, and the result is seen in “an 
incessant and often ludicrous contrast 
between doctrine and practice.” But 
“men of practical force and men of in- 
tellectual brilliance” are aot wanting 
among the Brazilians. “There are ad- 
mirable speakers, subtle and ingenious 
lawyers, astute politicians, administra- 
tors whose gifts are approved by such 
feats as the extinction of yellow fever 
in Rio and Santos.” They are, it is 
true, “often beguiled by phrases, and 
seem to prefer words to facts.” But 
those are weaknesses of which we need 
not go to another continent to find ex- 
amples. Not one of these States has 
anything in common with “the notori- 
ously lawless group in Central Amer- 
ica,” and it has been suggested by an 
American writer on international law 
that the Monroe Doctrine should be 
amended “so as to include in the po- 
lice force of the Western hemisphere 
those who have shown themselves able 
to practise self-control.” There is no 
reason for including the whole of 
Latin America in the censure which 
is justly passed upon a part of it, and 
a remedy which is really needed in one 
place may be quite inappropriate in 
another. 
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A Study in Pure Nerves. , 


The little daughter of the Sheykh 
Selim, who had run out into the fields to 
guard the buffaloes, was brought home 
at evening lifeless, made unrecogniz- 
uble, beaten ruthlessly to death with 
sticks as men destroy a noisome reptile, 
and the house was filled with fearful 
lamentation. The Sheykh Selim him- 
self went mad with grief, tearing his 
flesh with teeth and nails, grinding his 


face into the dust, then springing up 
und rushing towards the door, intend- 
ing with his bare hands to assail the 
murderers. A host of kindly neighbors, 
his adherents, wrestled with him. In 
the end they dragged him violently 
from the death-room, and bore him up 
on to the house-top; where, seated 


round him in a hedging circle as he 
howled and bit the mud, they called 
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on Allah to console him, and awaited 
the return of reason with sad eyes. 

After an hour or two the stricken 
man sat up, assuming a more decent 
garb of grief. He cast away his cap 
and turban, and threw dust upon his 
forehead, sobbing: “O Allah, pity! O 
kind Lord, avenge me!” 

His comforters gave praise to the 
Most High. ' 

“Half of the village sorrows with 
thee,” they assured him soothingly; 
“and the other half has equal cause 
for grief, seeing that the first-born of 
the Sheykh Mahmdd was slain this 
evening, and the grandson of his 
brother received serious wounds.” 

“What is all that to me?” the Sheykh 


replied. “My dove, my pretty one is 
slain! The fiends! Our Lord reward 
them!” 


He wept and gnashed his teeth, gaz- 
ing blindly out across the flat roofs 
interspersed with palm-trees, across the 
veiled plain, to the range of desert hills 
whose jagged outline was cut clear 
against the sky. The stars, pulsating 
with their cold essential life, seemed 
conscious of his woe and yet indiffer- 
ent. 

“Now Allah witness my decision!” 
he exclaimed at length. “Those chil- 
dren of Eblis have slain my brother 
and my brother’s son, the foster 
father of my younger wife and other 
relatives, not to speak of friends and 
servants. But now they have done 
worse—the work of devils! I will 
make an end. If they have hired as- 
sassins, so will I. I will send this 
minute for the mighty BAasim, acknowl- 
edged sheykh of all the murderers in 
Egypt.” 

Upon that resolution, which was 
much applauded, he went into the 
house to find a messenger. 

In the dwelling of his enemy, the 
Sheykh Mahmdd, meanwhile, a scene 
precisely similar had been enacted. 
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The aged notable, distraught with grief 
and fear, likewise resolved to have re- 
course to hired agsassins.. He sent a 
runner to the town of Kafr Tinah, to 
a rogue named Cfsim, already bound 
by ties of service to his family. 

The origin of this relentless feud 
was so obscure that all involved as- 
cribed it to the spite of devils. The 
village had been peaceful till a month 
ago; although the faction of Mahmdd 
had long been jealous of the Sheykh 
Selim, who, owing to his natural tal- 
ents and his readiness to trust new- 
fangied institutions such as banks and 
companies, had risen till his grandeur 
rivalled theirs. Selim, on his side, had 
endured a jaundiced life through envy 
and resentment of their claimed sv- 
premacy. Each party, crediting the 
other with the deadliest hate, had 
walked in daily apprehension of some 
outrage; but courtesy had marked their 
intercourse unti] a certain day, when 
&@ quarrel of two children in the fields 
—o rare occurrence—was followed by 
four cruel and mysterious murders. 
Since then there had been slaughter 
every evening, performed so secretly 
and with such inhumanity thet many 
deemed it not the work of men. A 
scream, a shot was heard; the watch- 
men ran in the direction of the sounds, 
to find some fellow-creature—a woman 
or & child, it might be—dead or dying, 
but not a vestige of the slayer came to 
light. The inhabitants of Mit Surfr 
were nervous in the daytime, which 
was rendered sinister by wailings 
and the chant of funerals; but 
when night fell their fears became a 
frenzy. Each clutched a weapon 
ready to shoot or strike at anything 
that moved, to beat its life out sav- 
agely, and flee in terror. The leader of 
the village watchmen, Kheyr-ud-din, 
was in despair, and vowed with tears 
that these unheard-of crimes were due 
to witchcraft. Bverybody spoke of 
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summoning the prefect of police, but 
feared to do so, conscious of some share 
of guilt. 

All this and more was known to the 
_redoubted Basim, from the conversa- 
tion of his guide, by the time he 
reached the village at the fourth hour 
after noon. The hardly less redoubted 
CAasim had arrived before him. 

This prince of rascals was big-limbed 
and burly, of a cheerful countenance. 
As he rode his donkey through the nar- 
row ways of Mit Surdr, clad in a cheap 
blue gown and a white skull-cap, noth- 
ing about him spoke of hurry or con- 
cern. He rode into the courtyard of 
the Sheykh Selim, and there, dismount- 
ing with all customary blessings, ac- 
cepted some refreshment, then talked 
business with his host. The Sheykk 
poured out his grief, concluding: 

“Now thou knowest. Allah. wit- 
ness I have had enough to bear. The 
whole of that accursed brood must be 
exterminated. Deal with them as thou 
wilt, bring in a hundred helpers. I will 
pay.” 

“Ah,” nodded Basim with his pleas- 
ant smile, “there be many who talk 
thus before the deed, yet when the 
deed is done belittle it and grudge the 

. price.” 

For answer his host rose and fetched 

a bag of money. Basim weighed it in 
his hand, then loosed the neck and 
peered in at the contents. 
_“Good!” he murmured. “With thy 
permission, I will set to work at once.” 
_ “Thou hast the list of names I wrote 
for thee?” 

.“By Allah! 
Basim!” 

After pausing in the yard to light 
a cigarette, the murderer proceeded 
leisurely down paths so narrow that he 
brushed a wal] with either elbow, step- 
ping over sleeping dogs, winking at 
women who looked out from doorways, 
smiling always like a man at peace 

with all the world, till he came before 


Have no fear! Trust 
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the gateway of the Sheykh Mahmdd. 
It chanced that Casim was emerging 
from it at that moment. 

“Is it thou, O son of virtue?” Basim 
cried. “Welcome and twice welcome! 
Come and talk!” __ i 

“Is it thou, O Basim? Lucky day!” 
the other answered. “What brings thee 
here? Some good, in sh’Allah.” 

“Wallahi. I am the right hand of 
Selim. And thou?” 

“The right hand of Mahmad! Then 
we are enemies! [ will not have it so. 
I will retire.” 

“Do nothing, O beloved! 
talk!” 

Basim therewith took hold of Casim’s 
hand and led him to a pleasant spot 
outside the village, where a tall mimosa 
hedge kept off the sun’s rays. Here 
they sat down and eyed each other 
lovingly. Both, being haif-bred Sou- 
danese, possessed the negro’s grin and 
flash of teeth. 

“What thinkest thou of our affair?” 
asked Basim. 

“Black as pitch,” was the rejoinder. 

“How many have been given thee to 
slaughter?” 

“Twenty-five.” 

“And me, near forty. O Divine 
Protector! Am I a pestilence to kill 
so many? The deed were madness, 
but the money is good money.” 

“Wailahi! But the deed is madness, 
as thou sayest. What is to be done?” 

“Listen! Instead of slaying half the 
world, we will preserve them. Bring 
me hither the chief watchman.” 

“God forbid! He is a fool, a bribe- 
refuser. He would sit upon a cactus 
hedge to please the government.” 

“Bring him,” said Basim in a certain 
tone, and Casim ran. 

After about five minutes he returned 
escorting a lean athletic man of eager 


Come and 


‘ profile. The captain of the watch was 


in his uniform, a brown robe and a 
high cylindrical felt cap, alike in hue, 
a few shades lighter than his anxious, 
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hawk-like face. He carried in his 
hand a quarter-staff. 

Basim rose up and blessed his com- 
ing with choice compliments, which 
Kheyr-ud-din returned with watchful 
glance on both the strangers, well 
known to him by reputation as vile 
miscreants. “A grievous trouble, this 
we hear of in your village,” began 
Basim amicably. “May Allah comfort 
thee, for well I know how it must vex 
thy soul. My surprise is great that 
any.son of Adam should dare disturb 
a village guarded by a man like 
thee.” 

At that the watchman’s circumspec- 
tion vanished; he cried out in anguish: 

“Allah witness! It is not by men the 
place is troubled. None but devils— 
our Lord knows it—could escape my 
vigilance. And the proof is that the 
cry comes always in the dark when 
fiends have power, and never in the 
blessed light of day.” 

“None the less,” laughed Basim con- 
descendingly, “the criminals are sons 
of Adam, men thou knowest. Bend 
down and listen. I will name them to 
thee.” 

Kheyr-ud-din inclined his ear. A 
minute later he sprang back incensed, 
protesting: 

“Cut thy life! What words are these? 
Those men are high in honor. Come 
with me and repeat the charge be- 
fore the omdeh!” 

“God forbid! Thy omdeh is among 
the chief offenders, being brother to 
Mahmfd. C&sim here is just come 
‘from his presence with orders to ex- 
terminate the faction of Selfm. And 
I have orders from Selim to massacre 
the whole house of the omdeh.” 

“© Salvation! © Protector! O kind 
Lord, have mercy!” 

Kheyr-ud-din collapsed upon the 
ground, defiled his face and wept 
aloud, a strange sight in that pleasant 
spot at that sweet hour. 


“But we.” concluded Basim, “have 
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religious principles. We seek refuge 
in Allah from killing madmen. We tell 
all to thee, entreating thee to go at 
once and warn the prefect!” 

At that request the watchman’s first 
distrust returned upon him. He 
sneered: “Extremely nice? And while 
I am away, you slay and ravish.” 

“Nay, we bear thee company.” 

“In that case, I must take two 
others with me.” 

“Take twenty, if it please thee!” 

“Good. I go.” 

The deputation came to Kafr Tinah 
at the sunset, when clouds of dust went 
up from all the roads, enveloping the 
town and palm-trees in a golden haze. 
The title of the Captain of the Watch, 
his great excitement and the plea of 
urgent business, oft reiterated, pro- 
cured them audience of the prefect at 
his private residence—a whitewashed 
house which gleamed in the blue twi- 
light. The dignitary gnawed his thick 
moustache and mopped his forehead, as 
he heard their story. 

“This is a case for the English in- 
spector,” he declared with awe. “O 
Abdul Halim!”"—He summoned a 
young clerk—“At once dispatch this 
telegram to the respected Mister.” Be- 
neath his breath he added: “God for- 
bid that I should put my own hand 
in a nest of hornets.” 

The deputation then returned to Mit 
Surfr. A new moon setting plunged 
the village lanes in double shadow. 
They were standing in a group about 
to separate, when. someone, issuing 
from an alley which crossed theirs, 
received the clamor of their voices sud- 
denly, screamed, fired a shot and ran. 
Kheyr-ud-din made a bound to follow, 
but the hired assassins held him back, 
reminding him: “We have resigned 
things to the government.” 

“The right is with you,” the chief 
watchman shrugged and sighed. “Well, 
I have learnt one curious fact from 
this encounter; which is, that it is the 
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killer not the killed who gives the 
death shriek.” 

“That is known,” laughed Basim. 
“May thy night be happy!” And he 
went his way, with many an uneasy 
glance behind him. The hooting of an 
owl deprived him of existence for a 
moment as he set foot in the court- 
yard of the Sheykh Selim. In the 
guest-room, which was crowded, his 
employer hailed him with an eager 
question: “Has the work begun?” 

“Trust Basim!” was the answer. 
“But I have grave news for thee. At 
sunset as.I walked outside the village, 
a fellow passing on the dyke cried out 
to me: ‘A happy night, 0 thou who 
wilt be hanged to-morrow!’ T ran and 
seized his throat and asked his mean- 
ing. He told me that the English, 
hearing of the crimes at Mit Surfr, are 
coming to take vengeance on the crimi- 
nals. Considering thy welfare, O my 
Jord, I then made haste to Kafr 
Tinah, where 1 ascertained that the 
great KrOmer will arrive to-morrow 
with his executioners!” 

“Praise be to Allah, my two hands 
are clean. I will place myself in his 
protection,” said the Sheykh Selim. 

“Pretty!” laugbed Basim. “But the 
English are a curious race. If a son 
of the Arabs or a Turk were the In- 
quisitor, he would search for men like 
me and see us hanged. But with 
Kramer it is altogether different. 
Shown a man like me, he cries in 
anger: ‘This is but the hand. Bring 
me the heart, the head, that I may eat 
ia 

“Merciful Allah!” gasped the Sheykh 
Selim. “Then I must hide.” 

“All fugitives are guilty in their 
sight. The adversary will remain and 
they will hear him.” 

“O Protector!” wailed the Sheykh, 
completely terrorized. “Is there no 


heJp? Are all roads closed against me?” 
“Trust Basim!” said the murderer 
with kindly emphasis. 


“Basim knows 
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all their ways even as he knows his 
own old donkey’s tricks and can frus- 
trate them. A gift to BAsim is not 
money wasted.” 

“Thou hast much already.” 

“More is needed. Is not the tremen- 
dous Kramer more redoubtable than a 
host of wretched frightened fellAhin?” 

“The right is with him,” cried all 
those who listened. “Do all he asks of 
thee to save our lives.” 

Thus Basim gained another bag of 
gold, a little lighter than the first, but 
still respectable. 

Casim, meanwhile, had played the 
same tune on the heart-strings of the 
Sheykh Mahmfd and with the same 
result. The plan had been devised by 
Basim on the road from Kafr Tinah. 
Both sheykhs were scared out of their 
wits, and terror spread like wildfire 
through the village. A wholesome fear 
of men for their own skins, it broke 
the foul, inhuman spell which had be- 
witched the place. Although it was 
dark night, the hour of dread, men 
went from house to house as if by day, 
their panics hushed like strife of spar- 
rows where the falcon moves, made 
brethren by the awful whisper: “‘Kro- 
mer comes!” Mahmfdiand Selimispoke 
together, and both sought counsel of 
the hired assassins, as frightened chil- 
dren have recourse to grown-up per- 
sons. Before day came again, the 
Sheykh Selim and all his following 
were seated in the guest-room of 
the Sheykh Mahmdd debating how 
to meet the common peril. 

“But when he sees us friendly,” 
moaned the Sheykh Selim, “surely he 
will know they lied who told him there 
was blood between us.” 

“Not so,” said B&asim, “for your 
crimes are known. Are there not 
thirty murders, well authenticated, not 
to speak of lesser woundings, rape 
and robbery?” 

“True! True! O Allah, pity!” wailed 
the audience. 
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“A gift of money, all contributing,” 
suggested one. 

“The English count that worse than 
murder!” groaned another. 

“Perhaps his Majesty loves feast- 
ing,” said Mahmdd, “or women. There 
are sweet girls in the village.” 

“Fear nothing; only wait! Trust 
Basim!” grinned the murderer, who in 
truth knew nothing of the English or 
their habits beyond what people said, 
that they were easy to deceive and so 
made better masters than the 
Turks. sa 

“By Allah, we must truly save our 
men or fiee the country,” he remarked 
to Casim, when at length they left 
the house. “It is important for me 
to see the Inquisitor and fathom all his 
nature before these brainless ones 
flock round and spoil*the view.” Ac- 
cordingly, he took the road betimes 
that morning. It was certain that His 
Honor would arrive by train at Kafr 
Tinah, there take a horse and escort 
from the station, and ride out on the 
dyke to Mit Surfr. Basim and Casim 
strolled to an inviting group of trees, 
and there sat down, observant of the 
morning stir upon the fertile plain, the 
changing color on the desert hills. 
Here they were joined by Kheyr-ud-din 
and fifteen watchmen, come out to 
pay due honor to a great one of the 
government. 

At length a troop of horsemen came 
in sight, preceded by a single rider— 
the Inspector. At his approach the 
waiting group sprang up. The watch- 
men ran before, brandishing their 
staves and bellowing to clear a way 
which none obstructed. Basim and 
Casim made profound obeisance, and 
then presumed to walk beside His 
Honor, who was riding slowly. The 
arbiter of life and death was tall and 
stiff and had a reddish beard. He 
wore spectacles, as they believed, on 
purpose to make his rigid face the 
more inscrutable. 
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“Command me, O my Lord!” said 
Basim humbly. “I am he who first 
gave warning of the evil doings. I can 
tell thee.” 

“Await the time and place,” replied 
the great one. 

Basim smiled obedience. 

“It is a nice place—Mit Surfr,” he 
hazarded. “All good things abound 
there. A delicious feast will be pre- 
pared for thee at noon.” 

The great one took no notice. He 
wus not a glutton. Basim tried once 
more: 

“And girls, efendim! Ah, the girls 
are sugar! A sight to make the heart 
ache and the mouth run water.” 

Again the Englishman was quite un- 
moved. Had he no feeling? 

“Efendim,” pursued Basim, “am I 
not thy servant? I will tell thee what 
they need, these fellahin. They are 
good, harmless people when oppressed, 
but in prosperity grow jealous and 
cause fear in one another. Oppress 
them, O my Lord, apparently——” His 
speech was interrupted by the one 
word, “Go!” pronounced emphatically. 
The rogues fell back in horror. Basim 
sank down beside the way and tore his 
raiment. 

“Now Allah teach me what to do,” 
he moaned. “For that he is in killing 
mood is very evident. - When our 
sheykhs are brought before him, he 
will string them up like onions. Woe 
the day!” 

“Fly! Let us fly at once,” urged 
Casim warmly. 

“An easy thing to say for one like 
thee, who has no property. But I own 
house and land; and the report against 
me will fill al] the country if my sheykh 
is hanged. ... Praise be to Allah I 
still see a way! He wishes our men 
dead, so they shall die. Up, run like 
lightning to thy man and make him 
dead!” 

“Merciful Allah! Must [ kill him?” 
spluttered CAsim, horrified. 
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“O, ass, I said not ‘kill thy man!’ 
Make him seem dead; and [ will do 
the same with mine. The Inquisitor 
seeks nothing but their death. Hear- 
ing that Allah has forestalled his ven- 
geance he will go away again, and ours 
the glory. Run, make haste.” Casim 
required no further bidding, he outran 
his chief, and rushed into his patron’s 
house wild-eyed and breathless, with 
brows dripping sweat. His terrible 
appearance winged his errand. The 
Sheykh Mahmfd, who, being deaf, had 
no conception of the matter, was 
flung down on a bed, while one son 
rubbed his face with flour, another 
stripped him, and the women brought 
out grave clothes and began to wail. 
Casim dashed out again, and bent his 
steps toward the omdeh’s house, ap- 
proach to which was choked by a 
great crowd through which he fought 
his way. Declaring stoutly that he 
was a witness, he gained access to the 
presence. Bf&sim arrived a minute 
later, having done his business, in like 
manner, with the Sheykh Selim. 

They were only just in time, for 
hardly had they mopped their brows 
and glanced around them ere the Eng- 
lishman commanded: 

“Call the Sheykh Selim.” 

“Efendim, he is dead. Our Lord 
have mercy on him!” said Basim in 
heart-broken tones, then wept aloud. 


“Our Lord have mercy on_ him,” 
gasped the whole assembly. 

“When did he die?” 

“An hour—two hours ago. What do 


I know?” sobbed Baisim, mad with 
grief. 
“Then call the Sheykh Mahmfd.” 
At that word, Cfisim uttered shriek 
on shriek, as if reminded of a grief 
which stung like bees. “Dead too! All 
of them dead!” he bellowed. “O de- 
spair! O Allah!” 
_ “Mahmdd—my brother—dead? It 
cannot be!” exclaimed the omdeh at 


the great man’s side. 
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“Where is his corpse?” asked the in- 
spector dryly. 

“Efendim, it is in his house pre- 
pared for burial.” 

“And the Sheykh Selim is dead too?” 

“Very dead,” sobbed Basim. 

“I must see the bodies.” 

“Honor them!” was cried on all 
hands. 

The Inquisitor bestrode his horse 
once more; the watchmen ran before 
to clear the way. The great one found 


‘two households mad with grief, and 


saw two stiff recumbent forms attired 
in grave clothes. He was puzzled. 

“Of what illness did they die?” he 
questioned Basim, who held his stir- 
rup in the courtyard of the second 
house. 

“Of plague, Efendim,” said the ras- 
cal promptly. 

The foreigner started and blamched 
visibly, but only for a moment, then 
his face resumed its wonted cast of 
incredulity. 

“And the burial is when?” 

“The third hour after noon.” 

“I shall be present.” 

As soon as he could slip away un- 
noticed, Basim sought his colleague, 
burdened with this fresh anxiety. 
They looked at one another, shrugged 
and sighed profoundly, then set to 
work with all the fervor of inspired 
fanatics. It was as much as they could 
do in the short time available to over- 
come the strong reluctance of the 
sheykhs to being coffined. 

“It is impossible!” Selim kept groan- 
ing. 

“Then come to life and let him hang 
thee,” thundered Basim in a rage. 
“Have I not told thee, the Inquisitor 
attends the funeral? He is sure to look 
into the coffins; and what will happen 
if he finds no corpses?—Have no fear! 
He will not wait to see you in the 
grave. When he departs, you rise up, 
cleared of blame forever.” 

At last persuasion triumphed, and 
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the funerals set forth. Loud chanting 
and the wail of women filled the sun- 
light. The two trains met and moved 
united towards the cemetery. At 
every turning Basim looked for the In- 
quisitor, but descried no vestige of 
him till they reached the place of 
graves—a brown patch rough with 
mounds amid green fields. There the 
tyrant was discovered with his escort, 
waiting in the shadow of a ruined 
dome, the shrine of some forgotten 
saint, which stood between the grave- 
yard and a field of maize. As the 
funerals approached, the soldiers met 
them, speaking softly to the bearers. 
The foremost mourners heard the 
words, “By order of the government,” 
and passed them on. ‘The soldiers 
claimed the coffins and their occupants, 
because, they said, their lord the Mis- 
ter had a shrewd suspicion that the 
two recipients of Allah’s mercy had 
been poisoned. He therefore claimed 
the bodies for examination, as was 
right, that wickedness might not be 
hid nor crime unpunished. They 
would rest beneath the old saint’s 
dome until the morning, when a doc- 
tor from the city, a good Muslim, 
would pronounce upon them. 

BAsim, beside himself with apprehen- 
sion, approached each coffin secretly, 
and whispered: “Hush! They put you 
in the cubbah. It is open. You walk 
out.” 

Having seen the coffins carried to 
the ruined shrine, the crowd returned 
towards the village with much excla- 
mation, regarding Kramer as the clev- 
erest of clever devils, who had trapped 
the two sheykhs nicely, to torment 
them at his leisure. 

Basim and C&sim waited afar off, 
meaning to release their clients when 
the coast was clear. But, walking 
round the ruined shrine a half-hour 
later, with that end in view, they found 
to their dismay a solid door new fitted; 
which door was locked, and sentries 
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placed to guard it. 

“I seek refuge!” grunted BaAasim. 
“He has won. He buries them alive— 
a fearful death! It is time for me to © 


travel. I bequeath my donkey to the 
village.” 

“And I my mule!” said Casim. ‘“Yal- 
lah! Let us walk, and quickly.” And 


they set out for the open country 
with great strides. 

The two sheykhs, thus imprisoned, 
lay quite still till after durk. They feared 
to move so long as they heard voices, 
and the sentries talked till late. When 
all was still, the Sheykh Selim sat up 
and shouted to the Sheykh Mahmdad, 
who sat up likewise. Both wished to 
stretch their limbs. 

“Wallahi, I am very hungry,” sighed 
Mahmad. 

“And I would give a guinea for a 
drink of water,” groaned Selim. 

“Where is Casim?” 

“Where is Basim?”’ 

“Patience, doubtless they will come 
when all is safe.” 

Through a rift in the dome they 
could behold great peaceful stars, a 
strip of jewelled blue let into darkness. 
They held each other’s hand and wept 
a little in pure wretchedness. Then 
Selim heard the grumble of a sentry 
turning over in his sleep, and told 
Mahmfd, who was a deaf old creature, 
“I hear someone. Doubtless it is 
Basim come to let us out.” 

“Praise to Allah! It is Cfasim, a 
good faithful lad.” 

“Ya Basim! Ya Basim!” 
Selim with all his might. 

“Ya CAasim! Ya CAsim!” piped Mah- 
md, whose voice was weaker. 

And when their cries brought no re- 
lease, they yelled the louder, weeping, 
driven mad with fear. But there was 
no longer anyone at hand to hear them, 
for the guards had fled, believing that 
the heavenly examiners were at their 
work on the deceased, whose awful 
howls denoted sins past thinking. 


howled 
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The captives wept and wailed 
through all the night, pressing one 
another’s band, made one by misery. 
When the eye of day looked down upon 
them, they were quite worn out, and 
slept a little in their own despite. 
Selim was awakened by a noise of 
someone fumbling with the door. He 
roused his comrade. Expecting the 
deliverers, they both sat up, but at a 
foreign voice of stern command, fell 
back again as stiff as corpses, sure of 
death by torture. Selim was conscious 
of some son of Adam bending over him, 
then of a startled cry: “This person 
lives!” and of the sound of many feet 
retiring hurriedly. Conceiving all hope 
lost, he sat up slowly and began to 
say upon himself the prayers of death. 

“And is the other man alive!” asked 
the Inquisitor. 

“Alive, Efendim,” 
Sheykh Mahmdad. 

“What does this mean?” exclaimed 
the great one in a voice of wonder. 
“Tl am weary of this village full of lies 

he Cornhill Magazine. 
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and riddles. In the name of Allah for 
what reason did you two feign death?” 

“They said it was your Honor's 
pleasure,” whined Selim. 

“Merciful Allah! What is this I 
hear? I come here with no other pur- 
pose than to see you reconciled.” 

“The praise to Allah! Then they lied 


to us. The Sheykh Mahmdd is dearer 
to me than my eyes!” cried Selim 
wildly. 


“[ swear by Allah and His Apostle 
(May God bless and save him) that the 
Sheykh Selim here present is my soul 
and liver!” shrieked Mahmdd. 

The pair would have embraced each 
other had their shrouds permitted. 
The transports of their love found 
vent in tears. 

The Englishman, with shoulders 
shaking, gave command: 

“Release them! The feast of recon- 
ciliation will take place at noon.” 

By that time Basim and Casim were 
quite forty miles from Mit Surfr: and 
still they fled. 

Marmaduke Pickthall. 
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For the moment an anticyclone seems 
to have settled over European affairs, 
and Continental capitals have recov- 
ered from the fit of nerves with which 
they were visited a few days ago. This 
imay be attributed to two causes. The 
Austrian Ambassador at St. Petersburg 
has had a prolonged interview with the 
Tsar. The principle of “personal con- 
tact” is an excellent one to work with, 
especially in countries where govern- 
ment is autocratic. A clear under- 


standing as to the general views of a 
situation taken by the only people 
whose opinions really count must clari- 
fy the atmosphere and help to keep 
the peace. Under the influence of this 
sedative the world has heard unmoved, 


almost, of lengthy conferences be 
tween the Emperor Franz Josef and 
various Ministers and high military 
functionaries. Berlin too has been 
sounding a deeply pacific note, and we 
learn that confidence has been in- 
creased by the receipt of a satisfac- 
tory message from London. What this 
may imply exactly is not very easy to 
fathom. We can only conjecture that 
our Foreign Office may have intimated 
that it has no intention of endeavoring 
to force fll parties into a Conference 
prematurely with an obligation to ac- 
cept a majority vote of States repre- 
sented on all claims, however | vital. 
This is a solution which Austria has 
from the first made up her mind not 

















to accept. The Asquith formula, ex- 
cellent in itself, must not be pushed 
too hard or too far or it may lead to 
results the very opposite to those de- 
sired. Let the fate of the Grey pro- 
posals of 1909 at the time of the Bos- 
nian crisis be a warning. If the par- 
ties can settle by themselves and then 
call on the rest of Europe to ratify, 
so much the better; but the position 
of Russia is very difficult. As the 
principal Slav Power she can on no 
account afford to receive again a snub 
like that of 19090. Not only would her 
position among the Slavs be hopelessly 
eclipsed, but she would run the risk 
of grave internal troubles. At the pres- 
ent moment the Pan-Slav propaganda 
is running very high in her principal 
cities, and not even an autocratic Gov- 
ernment can afford to ignore it. Both 
Austria and Germany, however, are 
well aware that Russia is from the 
military point of view much stronger 
than she was three years ago, and 
therefore walk more warily. 
Fortunately Servia herself has sup- 
plied a second reason for the relief 
of our highly-strung nerves. Her atti- 
tude with regard to the missing consul 
has become much more reasonable, and 
indeed he has been discovered not miss- 
ing at all, or murdered, as was freely 
hinted at one time. He has now been 
safely delivered at Uskub under a Ser- 
vian military escort. The case of an- 
other Austrian consul at Mitrovitza, 
who had to fly at the beginning of the 
war, is also being investigated. 
The cases of these local consuls may 
seem secondary causes of trouble hardly 
worthy of consideration when com- 
pared with the graver trouble likely to 
be involved in the Servian claim for an 
Adriatic port, but in fact they are 
highly symptomatic of the difficulty 
which Hes at the root of everything, 
the future of Albania. For many years 
consule—Austrian, Italian and Servian 
—have been regularly established in the 
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principal centres of Northern Albania 
with a view to setting on foot and 
keeping in motion a regular propaganda 
on behalf of their various employers. 
Prizrend, where Herr Prochaska has 
been working, perhaps with more zeal 
than discretion, on behalf of Austria, 
was a centre of this kind of activity. 
According to Miss Durham—and a 
more sympathetic witness could not be 
found—-Slav prospects were anything 
but bright in the district, although the 
Russians kept a consul there. The 
Servians had sent one also, but public 
feeling made him withdraw. “On one 
thing,” says Miss Durham, “the popu- 
lace is determined, that is that never 
again shall the land be Serb.” Yet if 
anything can be certain at the mo- 
ment, it is that Servia will claim Priz- 
rend as part of her share of the con- 
quered territory—both from practical 
and sentimental considerations—Priz- 
rend being part of Old Servia. Ac- 
cording to a census taken soon after 
the revolution in this particular town 
the Moslems exceed the Serbs by at 
least five to one. Most of these Mos. 
lems are Albanians, not Ottomans, who 
backed the Turkish Government in the 
days of Abdul Hamid because it kept 
others away. Since then they have 
been in constant conflict with the “Ot- 
tomanizing” tendencies of Young 
Turks. Now if Servia attempts to 
establish her domination in the dis- 
strict, we shall see serious trouble. 
Through this kind of people, armed to 
the teeth and ready to fight to the death 
for independence, Servia will have to 
make her way to the sea and main- 
tain her communications. This con- 
sular episode therefore gives a glimpse 
of the Albanian problem and what it 
means. Mitrovitza is anether case in 
point. This will undoubtedly be 
claimed by Servia. Yet it is not Serb. 
The Albanian element has completely 
swamped the Serb. The Serbs con- 
quered and held the country for a few 
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centuries. They are now only a scat- 
tered remnant. And this remnant only 
exists because it has been persistently 
supported and incited to assert itself 
from without. Now the Albanians find 
themselves faced with this unpleasant 
situation. Because the Servians have 
beaten the Turks, the Serb population, 
which has been hopelessly left in the 
struggle for existence, is suddenly to 
be hoisted into a predominant posi- 
tion and held there by the arms of 
an alien Power. The Turks were not 
Albanians, but they were at least 
Mohammedans, and when an Albanian 
is a Christian he is not Orthodox but 
Catholic. In this respect Austria would 
appeal to the Albanian more than 
Servia, but no outside Power will eas- 
ily absorb Albania, and yet it seems 
that it is proposed to dispose of large 
slices of that country entirely without 
consulting the wishes of the inhabi- 
tants. The position of Servia, strain- 
ing to establish control over a portion 
of Albania, will be almost impossible, 
even if she has to deal with none but 
Albanian opposition. 

To settle the Albanian question satis- 
factorily will be to settle the future of 
European Turkey; but any projected 
settlement of Turkish territory which 
leaves out the Albanians is doomed to 
failure. Albania has been called “the 
key to Constantinople;” and whichever 
Power were clever enough to enlist the 
Albanians on its side solidly would 
without doubt win in the struggle. 
But to settle matters so that Albania 
would come over “solid” to any one 
side seems a problem beyond solution. 
The Albanians, it is true, had no re- 
gard for the Turks; with the Young 
Turks they were engaged in almost 
constant war. They were tricked into 
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supporting the “Constitution” and 
abandoning their old friend Abdul, and 
then an attempt was made to “Otto 
manize” them. This they bitterly re- 
sented. Consequently they have no 
regret for the recent Turkish régime 
and the slate is clean; but any attempt 
to subject the Moslem to the Serb 
element or to interfere with their 
tribal organization will certainly lead . 
to bitter and protracted conflict. The 
talk of “autonomy” seems hardly more 
sane, though we learn that the inde- 
pendence of Albania is to be pro- 
claimed, and the “Albanian flag” has 
already been hoisted. We wonder 
by whom and with the cognizance of 
how many real Albanians! The Alban- 
ians may be noble savages, but sav- 
ages they are to all intents and pur- 
poses, and they practically enjoyed 
“autonomy” under Abdul Hamid, with 
the result that the country remains 
what a savage country may be ex- 
pected to be. A native ruler would 
never be accepted by all the tribes; 
the only exjsting organization is a 
family and tribal one, not national or 
anything approaching it, though ‘there 
may be a vague common feeling 
against the outsider. Only one really 
satisfactory settlement can be sug- 
gested, and that is that a Great Power, 
Austria, with all the resources neces- 
sary, should undertake the pacifica- 
tion and government of the country. 
But then the difficulty of access and 
the certainty of war with the Balkan 
States make it hardly a feasible pro- 
ject as things are. At the close of 
a European war this might be the re- 
sult. But this is not a case where 
those who desire the end also desire 
the means. 
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There is a nonsense side to every 
man and a few women. You may dine 
and wine with your friend, do business 
with him, listen to his speeches, read 
his books and think you know him 
through and through, and then in an 
illuminated moment you see him at a 
different angle, chance on his nonsense 
side, and find him even as the stock- 
broker in “The Napoleon of Notting 
Hill” crawling on all fours searching 
for veal cutlets on a green hill. The 
sins of many a financial magnate 
might be forgiven him were he dis- 
covered standing on his head in Throg- 
morton Street, “that his bones might 
become supple.” Personally I enter- 
tain the belief that even an American 
millionaire might find salvation in a 
daily game of cup and ball, while to 
my knowledge a barrister of consider- 
able reputation retained his youth and 
his vivacity by exercising each morn- 
ing with a skipping-rope. 

For the most part, however, these 
things are hidden in men’s hearts, and 
it is but rarely one glimpses at them. 
Maybe, they fear the criticism of their 
wives. Lewis Carrol omitted any 
women from the crew that sailed in 
search of the snark, And Alice merely 
serves by some ill moral that even in 
Wonderland the feminine mind finds it 
difficult to. make-believe, but searches 
for hard fact. Nevertheless every man 
hunts the snark, and after the fashion 
of his desire seeks it “with candles 
and care,” or pursues it with “forks 
and hope.” 

A most perfect dormouse was an 
analytical chemist, a shrewd, hard- 
headed man who did not faintly sug- 
gest a nonsense side, yet he also 
hunted the snark, retiring at times to 
a treacle well, where he gave parties 
to the mad hatter, the march hare and 
the white rabbit, who when he showed 





signs of reverting to businesslike se- 
clusion, and cut and dried phraseology, 
persistently put him in a tea-pot till 
he recovered. An M.P., member for 
a north of England constituency, dry- 
as-dust in his office, also has a treacle 
well. He rents a cottage in the coun- 
try where, when prosaic fact grows 
too tedious, he finds relaxation in hunt- 
ing the snark. He insists on dressing 
like an organ-grinder and trains a 
monkey to sit on his back, and even 
goes to the length of painting his face 
a beautiful brown. When he is very 
mad he goes out into the high street 
carrying a barrel-organ, which he plays 
with immense gusto while the monkey 
collects the pence. 

Once only did.I meet the Boozum. 
He struck me first as a silent, heavily 
respectable man, who ate large steaks 
in the manner of a deacon and drank 
huge pints of beer. He would, I 
thought, have imparted an atmosphere 
of silent gloom to the most comical 
proceedings. He was the skipper of a 
cricket team, and I pondered when I 
met him why he was so popular with 
his men. By profession he was a tea- 
broker, and I wondered whether his 
soul was at war with his pocket, and 
if the sale of so much tea while it 
filled his purse pricked his affection 
for strong ale and saddened him. And 
then as in a feast he revealed himself. 
The match was over, and the team 
adjourned to a village inn for chops 
and ale. The fun was fast and furious, 
only the skipper remained wrapped in 
gloom, all of a sudden he took up a 
dish of chops and cast it on the floor. 
The man on his right, a lghtning 
bowler, bowed politely and handed him 
a cruet—smash, bang, it followed the 
chops! A vegetable dish, a pile of 
plates came next, and still they bowed 
politely as the crash resounded and 
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handed him some knives and forks. 
When the din: had abated and the 
crockery gave out, I asked him for the 
reason of his outbreak. 

“Why did you smash the things? 
said I. 

He looked at me with a deep con- 
tempt. 

“There was no sugar in the mustard,” 
he said coldly—and I never pointed out 
he had been eating mutton chops. 

Not till long after his death did the 
wife of an accountant discover her 
husband’s lifelong secret. Long poring 
over figures, the persistent examination 
of “results” and “balances” had all but 
turned him into an automaton. He 
preserved his secrecy by writing to 
himself, answering the letters. He 
made appointments with an exquisite 
and fantastic creature of the imagina- 
tion, the impossible woman that every 
man looks for—and even finds in Won- 
derland! He urged her to meet him 
in the “Never-never Land,” and 
poured out his heart, in tragic non- 
sense. Ah! how many of us plan 
those meetings at the back of the be- 
yond--how many of us set sail on un- 
known seas and never find a harbor! 
The accountant went for many a won- 
der voyage, and of an evening when 
in his wife’s belief he was sitting in 
his study—a bare room lined with 
ledgers, furnished with steel safes— 
he would write in his neat and clear 
hand to the lady of his dreams, and 
again would answer for her. 

“Poor Richard,” said his wife, a good 
and kindly creature, “to think that all 
these years I never dreamt that he 
was mad.” And she wondered if the 
evidences of his hallucination in her 
hand could be used as proof against 
her busband’s accuracy in his accounts. 
She burnt the letters—and his “results” 
and “balances” remained unchallenged. 

It is not only the wealthy and the 
prosperous who hunt the snark. A 
bank clerk, grown grey in harness, 
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each Saturday found solace and for an 
hour or two played the millionaire. He 
hired a carriage and called round to 
inspect opulent mansions, great houses 
standing in their grounds in or near 
London. He would write for orders 
“to view” during the week, from the 
bank where he acted as cashier, and 
found infinite satisfaction in his se- 
lection, and the detail of his require- 
ments. He came round in his hired 
carriage, surveyed the properties, and 
became a landed magnate without any 
of the trouble connected with the 
ownership of large estates. His 
castle o’ dreams was a manor house 
some twenty miles north of London. 
He paid a weekly pilgrimage for many 
months, and lived in q state of terror 
lest it should be taken by a vulgarian 
who took no delight in the mellow tints 
of the old brick walls, the wonderful 
grey green of the lichen on the coping. 
He knew no peace till it passed into 
the hands of an old lady who preserved 
its beauty in entirety. The danger was 
passed when she entered into posses- 
sion, but he felt he could no longer 
run the risk of losing his ideal. He 
paid his last journey to the manor 
house, and after that unlocked its 
gates, when he entered the land of 
fancy—from the nonsense side. 

Old Wemmick, with his ancestral 
castle, had the courage of his nonsense, 
but the marchioness divulged her 
secret menu only to Dick: Swiveller, 
who could taste and appreciate the 
bouquet of the water flavored with 
orange peel, and transmitted into a 
rare and exquisite champagne. 

An East-End parson, overworked and 
underpaid, found relaxation from the 
burden of his cure—he knew the griefs 
and sorrows of every one of his par- 
ishioners—by an occasional excursion 
to a race meeting. He derived intense 
joy in the assumption of the costume 
of a jockey, and narrated stirring and 
entirely fictitious accounts of his 
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horsemanship to an admiring crowd 
upon the course. He used to give his 
racing name, and his colors, which, he 
explained, under no _ circumstances 
would he modify or doff, to such con- 
genial spirits as he met in the crowd, 
and directeé them to write to him, care 
of hig friend, the Reverend So-and-so 
at his Kast-End Vicarage. I do not 
know whether in fact any of them 
ever wrote to him. But I hope they 
did. 

1 sometimes wonder as [ journey in 
the tube and train and watch the faces 
of the men who front me, exactly how 
they hunt the snark. I remember once 
I chanced upon an engineer, big and 
brawny, with half-shut eyes, an im- 
passive face, and an air of business- 
like detachment. He was, I thought, 
the personification of severe common 
sense, there was no “nonsense side” 
to him. . - my destination hap- 
pened to be the same as his; we 
traveled two hundred and odd miles 
without speaking. There were other 
people in the carriage and we found 
topics of mutual interest on which to 
converse . But all the time I 
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watched him, remembering to beware 
the man with half-closed eyes—he is 
not dreaming; never was any adage 
proved more false. That evening in 
the city of the north where I was bound, 
after I had finished my business I went 
to the local music-hall, and paid for a 
seat in a box. I enjoyed the per- 
formance and as I left the thea- 
tre I met the engineer. He was 
draped in posters of the theatre 
with a trimming of programmes and 
sundry bottles of ginger beer. He had, 
he explained, an ambition to be a 
sandwich man, and had journeyed 
many miles to gratify the wish. 

We all of us have our nonsense 
side—it is the safety-valve from the 
pressure of life. And perhaps at the 
end, when, as they say, the secrets of 
our hearts shal] be discovered, we may 
find that of all we have known and 
felt we shall desire to take into the 
beyond only those fragile and yet 
precious things, worthless and yet very 
dear, that come from the nonsense side 
—the eternal Never-never land, the 
country of the heart’s desire. 

Norman Koith. 
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‘A book extremely well worth re- 
reading at the present juncture is 
Freeman’s Ottoman Power in Evrope. 
It is written in his most simple, pa- 
tient, and elucidating manner; one 
feels oneself on every page in the pres- 
ence of a calm, encyclopedic professor, 
forefinger in the air, explaining, disen- 
tangling, setting everything in the 
driest of dry lights; and though the 
volume, and particularly in its later 
portions, is decidedly anti-Turkish in 
tone, its opening chapters remain a 
masterly exposition of the rise and 
decline of Ottoman power in Europe 
and of the characteristics that differen- 


tiate it—and indeed differentiate the 
whole of South Eastern Europe—from 
other States and other parts of the 
world. Many excellent books have 
been written about Turkey (Sir Charles 
Eliot’s Turkey in Europe is conspicv- 
ously one of them), but Freeman's 
study, though it appeared over thirty 
years ago, is still the most penetrating 
of them all, and would, I should think, 
very well bear republishing to-day at 
a popular price. What we are now 
witnessing in the Balkans is inexplic- 
able without some knowledge of who 
and what the Turks are, of their his- 
tory and position in Burope, and of the 
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intricate interplay of forces that has 
massed within their dominions s80 
amazing a medley of antipathetic races 
and creeds; and on all these points 
Freeman is still the clearest and surest 
of guides. ! 

There is nothing in history that at 
all corresponds to the rule of the 
Ottoman Turks in Europe. “Alike in 
Europe and in Asia, the ancient seats 
of European dominion, the cities 
whence European culture once ruled 
over Asia, are now in the hands of 
the Asiatic who rules in Europe. The 
earliest homes of European culture 
and European history have fallen un- 
der the rule of a race to whom Eu- 
ropean culture and European history 
are strange. The spots whence Chris- 
tian teaching first went forth to win 
the nations of Europe within the Chris- 
tian fold have passed into the hands 
of votaries of the faith which is the 
most direct enemy and rival of Chris- 
tianity.” But the phenomena of 
Turkish rule go even deeper than this. 
The Ottoman Turks have nothing to 
do with Europe beyond the fact that 
they live and rule within its borders. 
They are as alien to its spirit and 
civilization and traditions as they were 
when they first settled in it. They 
came as conquerors and as conquerors 
they remain. They have neither as- 
similated their subjects nor been as- 
similated by them. They still retain 
the bearing and characteristics of an 
army of occupation. Sir Charles Eliot 
has justly remarked that the expres- 
sion Turkey in Europe means no more 
than would the expression England 
in Asia, if used as a designation for 
India; and he goes on to point out 
certain similarities between the two 
Empires. “In both cases a large ex- 


tent of territory, comprising the most 
diverse races, is administered by a 
comparatively small body of invaders, 
who, owing to difference of language, 
can only communicate imperfectly with 
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their subjects. In both the ruling 
race has an overwhelming sense of its 
own superiority and remains a nation 
apart, mixing little with the conquered 
population, whose customs and ideals 
it tolerates but makes little effort to 
understand. In both there is in 
practice a religious distinction between 
the native and the governing race, 
though of course in India the theory 
is widely different from that preva- 
lent in Turkey. Naturally the paral- 
lel is only true in its most general out- 
line, but it will enable the reader to 
realize the isolated position of the 
Turk in his own country.” 

The separateness of the Turks 
among the peoples of Europe is very 
well brought out by Freeman when he 
enumerates the many fundamental 
points that European nations have in 
common and from which the Turks 
are excluded. The chief nations of 
Europe, for instance, derive from a 
real original unity of race and speech; 
they are practically all of Aryan stock, 
speaking tongues which can be shown 
to have been at first the same tongue; 
and they have one and all succeeded 
in absorbing both the earlier and the 
later non-Aryan elements in their 
midst. Again, they have all experi- 
enced a common history to the extent 
and in the sense that they have all 
formed part of the historic Roman 
world and share in the heritage of 
Greek and Roman culture. But be- 
sides this, and more important still, 
the nations of Europe have a common 
religion, and therefore a common mo- 
rality and a common civilization; and 
these possessions, one reinforcing an- 
other, have long since enabled them to 
banish two of the most distinctive fea- 
tures of an Eastern society, polygamy 
and slavery. The governments of the 
principal nations of Europe, once 
more, are not only fairly efficient and 
fairly responsive to the wishes of their 
people, but they are national govern- 
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ments. They have become so for the 
most part by a slow process of fusion 
between conquerors and conquered, al- 
most every European nation being the 
resultant of a blend of numerous, di- 
verse, and once antagonistic elements. 
For all their superficial divergences, 
there thus runs through the principal 
countries and peoples and govern- 
ments of Kurope a certain unity of 
origin, speech, creed, thought, and 
political development. 

But this unity has never extended to 
South-Eastern Europe, and the Turks 
in particular stand cleanly apart from 
it. Differences of race and creed have 
persisted in that region with a perti- 
nacity unknown elsewhere, and only 
faintly reflected in the case of Ireland. 
This is partly due to the fact that 
Greek influence saved South-Eastern 
Europe from the steam-roller of Ro- 
man civilization, and partly to the 
character of the later non-Aryan set- 
tlers and invaders, and principally of 
the Ottoman Turks. The Huns, the 
Magyars, and the Bulgarians have 
each been assimilated more or less to 
the general society of Europe. But 
the Turks, though of the same Tura- 
nian stock, have never been assimi- 
lated. Inheriting nothing from Europe, 
they have also adopted nothing. They 
are still Asiatic. The Bulgarians and 
the Magyars laid aside their old faiths 
and embraced Christianity. But the 
Turks were Muhamadans when they 
invaded Europe, and Muhamadans 
they have remained. Not only there- 
fore are they outside the memories and 
the influences that have moulded Eu- 
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rope, but their creed has prevented 
them from falling into line with their 
neighbors and from intermingling 
with, and conforming to the manners 
of, their subjects. Muhamadanism is 
a conqueror’s religion and relegates 
men of their faiths to a position of 
static inferiority. The subjection of 
the infidel is not a politial principle ~ 
but an article of faith, sanctioned by 
divine decree, and thus an impassable 
barrier to fusion. There never has 
been, nor can there ever be, under 
a Mussulman government any real 
equality between Christians and Mu- 
hamadans. There has never before 
been, nor can there ever be, a national 
Mussulman government that impar- 
tially rules over and protects all its 
subjects, of whatever creed, alike. Such 
words as “government,” “sovereign,” 
“subject,” “law,” “nation,” and “peo- 
ple,” as Freeman was never tired of 
insisting, have a totally different mean- 
ing and significance in South-Eastern 
Europe under the rule of the Turk 
from the meaning and significance at- 
tached to them in ordinary parlance. 
Nine times out of ten when men talk 
of Turkey they really mean the Turks, 
forgetting that in the Ottoman do- 
minions rulers and ruled, so far from 
having identical interests, are per- 
manently separated by the deepest di- 
visions that can part human beings. 
That in itself, to anyone who thinks 
the matter out, is a sufficient indica- 
tion of the extraordinary, the un- 
paralleled nature of the Ottoman 
power in Europe. 
Sydney Brooks. 





RECONNOITRING BY TAXI. 


The war correspondent had arrived 
from Peking too late to go to the front. 
The front, however, seemed to be mak- 
ing its way as fast as it could to 


the war correspondent. It was near 
enough, at any rate, to make him 
feel a certain independence of permits, 
passes, and other pieces of paper of 
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which the War Office is now exceed- 
ingly chary. What could have made 
the situation more patent than that a 
war correspondent should engage a 
taxi-cab, a common Pera taxi, striped 
red and black, and presumably not 
infallible as to its mechanism, and 
should invite an amateur and a Brit- 
ish resident to help him ascertain 
whether the Tchataija lines were as 
unappreachable as they were re- 
ported? 

Our first plan was to strike north- 
west in the hope of coming out some- 
where between Hademkeui, the head- 
quarters of Nazim Pasha, and the 
forest region of Derkos, which local 
rumor had lately peopled: with Bul- 
gurians. I may as well say first as 
last that this plan did not succeed. 
Before we were halfway to the lines 
our road petered out into a succes- 
sion of quagmires and of parallel ruts 
with heather growing so high between 
them that it threatened to scrape off 
the underworks of the car. Into one 
of the quagmires we sank so deeply 
that only a pair of hairy black water- 
buffalo could haul us out. For an 
irresponsible amateur, however, the 
attempt had its impressions. The 
most abiding one was that of the 
Constantinople campagna. it rolled 
away to the west so desolate in its 
autumn color, so bare, save for a few 
tawny clumps of wood, so empty and 
wild, that no one would suspect the 
vicinity of a great capital. We met 
almost no one. A few Greek peas- 
ants came or went to market, appar- 
ently oblivious to wars or rumors of 
them. Not so a convoy of Turkish 
refugees toiling up a hill with all they 
had in the world piled under matting 
on ox-carts with huge ungainly wheels. 
We ran through one village inhabited 
by Greeks, who gave us anew a sense 
of the strange persistence of their type 
through so many vicissitudes. Among 


them were girls and women with big 
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double-armed amphorae on their shoul- 
ders that might have come out of » 
museum. As we rammed the furze a 
mile or two beyond, we saw the mina- 
ret of a Turkish village, and heard a 
muezzin call to noonday prayer. We 
heard a shot, too, crack suddenly out 
of the stillness. It had to do duty 
with us for an adventure—unless 1 
mention a deserter we met, who drew 
his bayonet as we bore down upon 
him. But I must not forget the fine 
Byzantine aqueduct under which we 
stopped to lunch. As we stood ad- 
miring the three tiers of arches march- 
ing magnificently across the ravine, 
we heard a sound of bells afar. The 
sound came nearer and nearer, until 
x string of camels wound into sight. 
They took the car as unconcernedly as 
the car took them, disappearing one by 
one through the tall gateway that An- 
dronicus Comnenus built across that 
wild valley. 

Our second attempt was more suc- 
cessful. It led us through Stamboul 
and the cemetery cypresses outside the 
walis, into a campagna flatter and more 
treeless than the one we had seen 
in the morning, but not so void of 
humanity. In the neighborhood of 
the city the refugees made the domi- 
nant note, with their clumsy carta and 
their obstinate cattle and their veiled 
women and their own coats of many 
colors. Other refugees were camped 
on the bare downs. The children 
would run toward us when they 
caught sight of the car, laughing and 
shouting. For them war was a picnic. 
Further out the soldiers were more 
numerous than the refugees. Every 
time we met one, at first, we expected 
to be stopped. Some of them were 
driving cattle and horses into the city. 
Others were going out with carts of 
supplies. Once we overtook a dark 
mass of redife making in loose order 
for an isolated barracks. We knew 
them by their blue uniforms piped 

















with red of Abdul Hamid’s time. They 
looked mildly at us as we charged 
them, and mildly made room. So did 
the officer who rode at their head. 
On the ascent beyond him we saw two 
men in khaki waiting for us. We con- 
cluded that our reconnaissance was at 
an end. But we presently perceived 
that the men in khaki wore red cres- 
cents on their sleeves and carried no 
rifles. They merely wanted to see us 
pass. It was the same at a gendar- 
merie station a little further on and 
at the aerodrome behind San Stefano. 

We found the road unexpectedly 
good, after the heather and quagmires 
of the morning. There were bad bits 
in it, but they only gave us occasion 
to bless the French syndicate that 
had been at work when the war broke 
out. After dipping through one wide 
hollow we came in sight of the Mar- 
mora. A battleship making for the 
city drew a long smudge of smoke 
across the vaporous blue. The Ger- 
man “Goeben” we afterwards learned 
she was. On the low shore the Rus- 
sian war monument of 1878 lifted its 
syringe dome. Through all the region 
behind it a faint odor of carbolic 
hung in the air, a reminder of the place 
of horror that San Stefano has be- 
come since cholera broke out. We had 
passed a few dead cattle. A huge dog 
was tearing at one carcase, a creature 
that twilight would have made a hy- 
ena. Some new-made graves, too, 
had their own story to tell. But it 
was nothing to the story of the war 
correspondent, who had seen dying 
men among the dead on the ground at 
San Stefano, without shelter, without 
food, without water, without anyone 
to put so much as a stone under 
their heads. 

Suddenly, on the brow of a hill, we 
came upon the sunset picture of Kiic- 
hiik Chekmejeh. Below us, at the left, 
was a bay into which the sun was 
dropping. To the right stretched a 
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shining lake. And between them ran 
a long bridge with one fantastically 
high and rounded arch that looked at 
its own image in the painted water. 
I do not wonder that that arch is 
mentioned in the epitaph of the great 
Sinan, the architect who built the 
Suleimanieh mosque in Constanti- 
nople and the Selimieh in Adrianople, 
and romantically likened to the Milky 
Way. A village made a little mass of 
red-brown roofs at the right end of 
the bridge. As we ran down to it we 
encountered more soldiers, guarding 
the railway line. In front of us a 
cart crossed the metals with an empty 
stretcher. Near it two men were dig- 
ging or filling a grave. The village it- 
self was full of soldiers, who also 
guarded the bridge. We skimmed 
across it, no one saying a word to us, 
and up into another high rolling coun- 
try bordered by the sea. 

We decided to spend the night in 
Bouyouk Chekmejeh—the Great Draw- 
bridge. Soldiers grew thicker as we 
ran on. Presently a camp was pitched 
beside the road. Fires were burning 
between the tents, and soldiers went 
to and fro carrying food. Then we 
looked down on another picture, in 
composition very much like the first. 
The bay and the lake were bigger, 
however, and linked by no arch of the 
Milky Way. The centre of interest 
this time was a man-of-war and half 
a dozen torpedo boats. They and the 
twilight in which we saw them, and 
the high black shores beyond, had an 
unexpectedly sinister air. Neverthe 
less we began picking our way slowly 
down towards the invisible village. 
Soldiers were all about us. A line of 
them were carrying big round plat- 
ters. Another line of them were sit- 
ting beside the road, in what I took to 
be a gutter unti] the war correspon- 
dent told me it was a trench. We 
began to ask ourselves questions. We 
also asked them of a soldier, inquiring 
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if we should find room in the village 
to spend the night. He assured us 
that we would find plenty of room; 
everybody had gone away. Oh! And 
where were the Bulgarians? He 
pointed over to the black line of hills 
on the other side of the bay. We de- 
cided that we would not after all 
spend the night in Bouyouk Chekme- 
jeh! It was just as well, for the bat- 
tle of Tchatalja began the next day. 

Our taxi, that had behaved irre- 
proachably all day, chose that inau- 
spicious moment to balk. While the 
chauffeur was tinkering with it an 
ofticer rode up and recommended him 
to be off as quickly as possible. That 
officer was the first member of his 
army who had addressed a question 
or a remonstrance to us all day. The 
chauffeur stated our plight. “Never 
mind,” said the officer, “you must go 
back. And you must be quick, for af- 
ter six o’clock no one will be allowed 
on the roads.” It was then half-past 
five. Before long, however, the car 
made up its mind to go on. We sput- 
tered slowly up the long hill, passing 
lighted tents that looked cosy enough 
to the irresponsible amateur. But once 
in open country a tire gave out and we 
lost our half-hour of grace. 

As we coasted down the hill to the 
bridge of the Milky Way our lamps 
illuminated a hooded giant with a rifle 
in his hands. “It is forbidden, my 
child,” he said pleasantly to the chauf- 
feur, barring the road with his bayo- 
net. 

“What shall we do?” 
chauffeur. 

“In the name of God, I know not,” 
replied he of the hood. “But the 
bridge is forbidden.” 

Personally I did not much care. A 
southerly air warmed the night, a 
half-moon lighted it, and while there 
was not too much room in the taxi 
for three people to sleep, still the 
thing could be done. The British resi- 


asked the 
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dent, however, who had grey hairs 
and a family, asked to be taken to the 
officer in command. The gentleman 
in the hood did not object. The Brit- 
ish resident was accordingly escorted 
across the bridge, while we waited 
until he came back with his story. 
The point of it was that the officer in 
command happened to know the name 
and the face of the British resident, 
and agreed with him that if stopping 
was to be done it should have been 
done earlier in the day. The Colonel, 
therefore, let us through his lines. But 
he gave strict orders that no one, there- 
after, was to cross the bridge of Kiic- 
hiik Chekmejeh without a pass from 
the War Office. 

I forbear to dwell too long upon the 
rest of our return. We were stopped 
once more by sentries, who were 
somehow softened by the eloquence 
of the chauffeur. We broke down 
again, and hung so long on the side 
of a hill that we made up our minds 
to spend the night there. We fell foul 
of bits of road that made us think we 
were crossing the Channel on a bad 
night; and in turning off a temporary 
bridge into a temporary road we stuck 
for a moment with one wheel spin- 
ning over eternity. We passed many 
military convoys, going both ways. 
Our lamps would flare for a moment 
on a grey hood, on a high pack saddle, 
on a cart piled with boxes or sacks, 
and then the road would be ours again. 
Lights were scattered vaguely over 
the dark downs, where camp fires 
flickered. Sometimes we would over- 
take a refugee cart, the head of the 
house leading the startled bullocks, 
the women and children walking be- 
hind. As we began to climb out of 
the last dip toward the cypresses and 
the city wall, the road was one con- 
fusion of creaking wheels, of tossing 
horns, of figured turbans, of women 
clutching a black domino about their 
faces with one hand and with the 

















other a tired child. Under the dark 
trees campfires burned murkily, light- 
ing up strange groups of grave peas- 
ants. And all the air was aromatic 
with burning cypress wood. 

At the Top Kapou gate—where 
Mohammed II. made his triumphal en- 
try in 1453—the press was so thick 
that we despaired of getting through. 
“It is no use,” said a peasant when we 
asked him to lift his cart to one side. 
“They are letting no one in.” It was 
true. A line of grey hoods stood out- 
side the gate and kept back the carts. 
But our infidel car they allowed to 
enter the city of the Caliph, although 
hig true children, fleeing from an un- 
known terror, waited outside among 
the graves. Stamboul was almost de 


serted as we sped through the long 
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silent streets, save for an occasional 
patrol or a watchman beating out the 
hour on the pavement with his club. 
Twice we met a company of firemen, 
pattering half naked after a white 
paper lantern with their little hand 
pump on their shoulders. Then came 
the parallel lights of the new bridge, 
and dark Galata, and Pera that never 
looked so urban or so cheery after 
those desolate downs. On the com- 
fortable leather cushions of the club—~ 
somehow they made me think of the 
refugees among the cypresses—we told 
the story ef our day. 

“Then,” said another war corres- 
pondent who had come back from the 
front, “you saw nothing at all?” 

“No,” I said. “Nothing at all.” 





THE TIMELESS SELF. 


Much has been written in praise 
of the domestic instinct. “There is 
no place,” remarks the ballad—a little 
ambiguously—“like home.” But de- 
spite an occasional affectation of cyn- 
icism, the Englishman is solidly con- 
vinced of the virtue of private prop- 
erty, and dismisses the communist 
Tolstoyan with the nomadic Turk un- 
der the double censure of barbarian 
and faddist. But it is in the “practi- 
cal sex,” as Meredith calls it, that the 
instinct has developed into a creed. To 
a woman, it is only in a home of her 
own that she attains the full dignity 
of a human being. In the acquisition 
of inanimate objects she feels her per- 
sonality appropriately extended, whilst 
her love of power and efficiency is 
agreeably exercised in the ordering 
of dinners and the affixion of Insur 
ance stamps. Visions of the angel in 
the house have haunted the imagina- 
tions of idealizing man ever since Eve 
preserved her first fig. Goethe voices 
not only his own sentiments, but those 





of his nationality, when his Lothario 
says to Theresa in “Wilhelm Meister,” 
“Men have placed woman in the high- 
est station she is capable of occupying. 
Where is there any station higher than 
the ordering of a house?” Gissing 
boldly plants his banner in the base- 
ment. “Little girls,” he writes in 
“The Private Papers of Henry Rye- 
croft,” “should be taught cooking and 
baking more assiduously than they are 
taught to read.... Think of the 
glorious revolution that could be 
wrought in our troubled England if 
it could be ordained that no maid, of 
whatever rank, might become a wife 
unless she had proved her ability to 
make and bake a perfect loaf of 
bread.” And Mr. Shaw is true as ever 
to the Life Force when he makes the 
hyper-sensitive Eugene Marchbanks 
realize his ideal in the capable, bust- 
ling, onion-peeling Candida. 

But it is in England in the seven- 
teenth century that we shall find the 
most finished picture of the Compleate 
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Housewife. “Our Dnglish Housewife,” 
writes Gervase Markham, in a pas- 
sage from his “Country Content- 
ments,” quoted in Miss Bradley’s new 
and delightful volume (“The English 
Housewife in the 17th and 18th Cen- 
turies.” By Rose M, Bradley. Ar- 
nold), “‘must be of chaste thought, stout 
courage, patience, untyrd. watchful, 
diligent, witty, pleasant, constant in 
friendship, full of good Neighbor- 
hood, wise in discourse, but not 
frequent therein, smart and quick 
of speech, but not bitter and 
talkative, secret in her _ affairs, 
comfortable in her counsels, and gen- 
erally skilful in the worthy knowledge 
which do belong to her vocation.”’ The 
type, it is to be feared, is too rare to 
possess a high survival value, and the 
well-seasoned counsels have disap- 
peared with the groaning tables which 
it was this lady’s business to furnish. 
In an age of exhausted nerves and 
sapped constitutions, this record of 
gastronomic exuberance is at once joy- 
ous and discouraging. In theory at 
least we can still swallow anything, 
but it would require digestions more 
virile than those catered for by Mr. 
Eustace Miles to grapple comfortably 
with the following menu: “First 
Course.—Gravy soup. Remove, Chicken 
and bacon. Scotch collops. A giblet 
pie. A Fine Boil’d pudding. Roast 
Beef, with Horse Raddish and Pickles 
round. Second Course—A Turkey 
roasted. Three woodcock with toast. 
A Tansy garnished with orange. A 
Hare with a Savary pudding. A but- 
tered Apple Pie Hot.” All these viands 
were set out on the table at once, for 
our ancestors enjoyed the sensations 
evoked by the close contiguity of so 
much food. Meat was abundant, and 
there were no finicking scruples as to 
an extra tongue or two to assist the 
virtue of a plum porridge. Here is 
a characteristic recipe:— 


“Take of beef scup made of the legs 
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of Beef twelve quarts; if you wish it 
to be particularly good, add a couple 
of tongues to be boiled therein. Put 
fine bread sliced, soaked, and crum- 
bled; raisins of the sun, currants and 
pruants, two pounds of each; lemons, 
nutmeg, mace, and cloves are to be 
boiled with it in a muslin bag; add a 
quart of red wine and let this be fol- 
lowed by a pint of sack. Put it into 
a cool place and it will keep through 
Christmas.” 

It is this kind of literature that 
heightens the sense of living. A cookery 
book is after alla truer criticism of life 
even than a Grafton Gallery Catalogue. 
For while painting struggles to repre- 
sent the world through the vision of 
the savage or the child, and poetry 
finds that it cannot be human until it 
has first been brutal, the art of gas- 
tronomics has remained the purest and 
most direct expression of our elemen- 
tal needs. Changes of fashion that de- 
throne laureates and debase academi- 
cians do not touch the great and primal 
emotions of mankind. The younger 
generation may to-day despise Tenny- 
son as heartily as a century ago they 
hated Pope; but the prese works of 
Mrs. Beaton, we venture to prophesy, 
will survive the test of time. Cookery 
is perhaps the one art whose prophets 
are always honored in their own coun- 
try. Undistracted by fluctuations of 
the Zeitgeist, the heart of Old Eng- 
land remains true to roast beef, whilst 
good King Alfred’s plum-pudding is 
an annual item of the Christmas menu. 
The bulk of the people has been loyal 
to our national ideals. The kickshaw has 
never really taken root in British soil. 
It is true that at the banquets of the 
roysterers of the Restoration a “quel- 
quechose” figures prominently, but 
with the return to sobriety and com- 
monsense, French cookery fell into 
disgrace. Wherever you touch the 


genuine Englishman, he rings true. In 
the preface of the most famous manual 
of the eighteenth century, Mrs. Glasse’s 
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(alias “De.” Hill’s) Cookery Book, we 
read, “So much is the Blind Folly of 
the Age; they would rather be im- 
posed upon by a French Booby than 
give encouragement to a Good English 
Cook.” Thackeray strikes the right 
note when he bids his Lucy abolish 
“all kickshaws and Frenchified stuff,” 
and return to the purer ideal of “a 
nice leg of mutton,” “all smoking and 
tender and juicy.” Listen once more 
to George Gissing, this time in a 
rhapsody on boiled beef:— 

“It is a very long time since I tasted 
a slice of boiled beef; I have a suspi- 
cion that the thing is becoming rare. 
But what exquisite memories does my 
mind preserve! The very color of a 
round, how rich it is, yet how delicate 
and how subtly varied! The odor is 
totally distinct from that of roast beef, 
and yet it is beef incontestable. Hot, 
of course, with carrots, it is a dish for 
a king; but cold, it is nobler. Oh! the 
thin broad slice, with just its fringe of 
consistent fat.” 
While literature rings with the praises 
of cookery, hardly enough attention 
has been given to the cook. The mag- 
nificent study of that genius, M. Miro- 
bolant, and the banquet he composed 
for Blanche Amory’s birthday, will be 
remembered gratefully by readers of 
“Pendennis;” but Mr. Arnold Bennett, 
alone among novelists, has had the 
courage to make a cook his heroine. 
It has been left to the author of “Bur- 
ied Alive” to penetrate the charm of 
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the generous culinary nature, at once 
robust and spiritual, for in literature 
as in life the success of the art tends 
to obscure the personality of the ar- 
tist. We know no more of Deedalus, 
cook to Trimalchio, than that he was 
a “gifted fellow,” who could “make 
a fish out of a sow’s belly, a wood 
pigeon out of a bacon, a turtle dove 
out of a ham, and a chicken out of a 
piece of pork.” The greatest crea- 
tions, we like to think, are the nobler 
for being anonymous. What do we 
know of the author of the Odyssey, the 
architect of Westminster Abbey, or the 
inventor of cabinet pudding? The 
world is the richer for them: that is 
enough. 

Of all the arts, cookery is the most 
disinterested. In a well-compounded 
dish we behold the sublime paradox 
of martyrdom; only by annihilation 
ean it achieve apotheosis. No career is 
more democratic than the cook’s; none 
in spirit more religious. She knows 
that “objects gross and the unseen 
soul are one,” and that it is as beauti- 
ful to skin a rabbit as to manufacture 
a blancmange. She cooks impartially 
for the unjust as well as the just; her 
end is the appetite which all men, 
mean or noble, feel alike. And she is 
priestess of that flame, which, whether 
it radiate from gas-ring or from 
oven, is the source of all power, happi- 
ness, and health, the torchlight of do- 
mesticity and symbol of civilization. 





BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 


Never has an artist caught more 
happily the very spirit of the text il. 
lustrated than has Jessie Wilcox Smith 
in her pictures interpreting that lyric 
of Christmas jollity “’“Twas the Night 
before Christmas.” From the lightly- 
clad youngsters who troop along the 
inner covers waving expectant Christ- 


mas stockings, to the vanishing figure 
of St. Nicholas driving merrily away in 
the moonlight after having done his 
full duty by the same, the pictures 
are rollickingly clever, yet without ex- 
aggeration; and the merry and 
brightly-colored figures will add to the 
joyousness of Christmas for every 
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fortunate child into whose hands the 
book falls, and for his elders who turn 
its pages with him. Houghton Mifflin 
Co. 


In Dr. Samue! McChord Crothers’ 
latest. group of essays, “Humanly 
Speaking,” there is the familiar blend 
of sentiment and humor, of literary al- 
lusion, of acute observation and whim- 
sical unexpectedness. But, with all 
the rest, there is an infusion of reflec- 
tions arising from recent travel, and 
from a sympathetic study of new po- 
litical ideas and forces. Dr. Crothers 
is a cheerful optimist. He does not be- 
lieve that, when the old order changes 
it certainly changes for the worse. His 
views of men and affairs and society 
as well as of books are cheering and 
stimulating; and his style is so charm- 
ing an‘ so delightfully confidential that 
he is able to beguile his readers along 
with him on any paths he chooses. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 


Frances Kinsley Hutchinson’s “Our 
Country Life” (A. C. McClurg Co.) is 
an enticing book, the charm of which 
will appeal to city dwellers and coun- 
try folk alike,—to city dwellers because 
they will long for a share in similar 
delights, and to country folk because 
of its enthusiastic presentation, in text 
and pictures, of “God’s out-of-doors.” 
The book is the fruit of ten years’ ex- 
perience in a country home,—ten years 
happily devoted to improving the home 
and the grounds, to planting trees and 
flowers, and to studying birds and 
other small creatures close at hand. 
The story is written enthusiastically, 
with imagination, and with a _ suffi- 
ciency but not an excess of detail; and 
most of the eighty or more illustra- 
tions are from the author’s photo- 
graphs. Not a few readers of the book 
would fee] themselves strongly drawn 
back to the Jand, if they could persuade 
themselves that they would be able to 
duplicate the author’s experiences. 
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Next to Kipling, Flora Annie Steele 
has rendered the life and romance of 
India more vividly and faithfully than 
any other contemporary writer. Her 
latest work in the field, “King-Errant,” 
she is careful to explain in her Preface, 
is neither a novel nor a bistory, but the 
life-story of a man, taken from his own 
memoirs,—with, however, certain ad- 
ditions which are fiction. The hero is 
Babar, the conqueror who, four cen- 
turies ago, came down out of the north 
and established the Indian Empire of 
the Great Moguls at Delhi. His life, 
from boyhood until the close of his 
career, was full of adventure and ro- 
mance and daring deeds. No one is 
better qualified than Mrs. Steel to 
write such a combination of biography 
and fiction. The reader may not cer- 
tainly know, nor greatly care, just 
where biography ends and fiction be- 
gins; but the impression left upon his 
mind will be that of a vivid romance of 
human destiny, ful] of color and move- 
ment, the characters in which, placed 
though they are in a distant land and 


period, are intensely real. Frederick 
A. Stokes Co. 
The phrase “The Royal Road,” 


chosen by Mr. Alfred Ollivant as the 
title for his latest novel, is taken from 
Thomas & Kempis, and indicates the 
general tendency of its action, which 
is comprised in the life, death, and re- 
surrection hopes of a simple cockney, 
the joint victim of tuberculosis and of 
the carefully nurtured general terror 
of the disease. “How dost thou seek 
another Road than this Royal Road, 
which is the Road of the Holy Cross,” 
asks & Kempis, and Mr. Ollivant shows 
his hero pursued by unmerciful disas- 
ter through all the pitiful undertakings 
of his miserable career, yet dying at 
last, in the peace of God, ineffably 
happy, for, if the. world “had conquered 
Teddy Hankey, Teddy Hankey had 
conquered the world.” The tragedy 
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of poverty is matter of common 
knowledge with all adult persons and 
alas! with too many children, but it 
is given to very few authors to exhibit 
both its tragedy and its sordidness, 
and with fresh skill to impress it upon 
the reader that, spite of his humilia- 
tions and his petty sins, a victim of 
poverty may die in that blessedness 
which is higher than happiness. 
“Bob, Son of Battle,” gave thousands 
of new friends to the dog. “The Royal 
Road” should render a similar service 
for that large class of the poor which 
is neither picturesque nor romantic, 
but simply royal because made in the 
image of God. Doubleday, Page & 
Co. 


The latest volume in The Art Gal- 
leries of America Series is devoted to 
“The Art Treasures of Washington” 
and is written by Helen W. Hender- 
son, author of the earlier volume on 
“The Pennsylvania Academy of the 
Fine Arts.” The author aims to cover, 
as she explains in her Preface, the 
seriously conceived works of art in 
Washington with special reference to 
its galleries, its museum and its public 
statuary, but she does not include the 
private collections. The collections in 
the National Museum and the Corcoran 
Gallery of Art are described in detail 
and with just appreciation, and there 
are chapters of unique interest and 
value upon the collections of aboriginal 
pottery. In this volume, more than in 
the others in the series, there was need 
of discriminating judgment, for, where 
the installation of statues and pictures 
has been at Congressional initiative, 
personal or political favoritism has 
often prompted the selections. The 
author, happily, has this faculty of 
discrimination, and she writes with en- 
thusiasm of the best, and with frank 
criticism or judicious reticence of the 
less worthy. Lovers of art who visit 
Washington will find this a serviceable 
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and stimulating handbook. Sixty or 
more full page illustrations in duogra- 
vure enhance its value. L. C. Page & 
Co. 


One of L. C. Page & Co.’s most at- 
tractive autumn publications is ‘The 
Raphael Book” by Frank Roy Fraprie. 
It gathers in a handy volume much 
material which already exists, but in 
books for the most part inaccessible 
to the average person, and it describes 
the pictures in the light of what mod- 
ern criticism has had to say about 
them. The arrangement of chapters 
follows the chronology of Raphael's 
life, and the pictures are grouped for - 
discussion in the successive periods of 
the artist’s career. An _ interesting 
background is constructed for the bi- 
ography, and incidents from the lives 
of contemporary artists with numer- 
ous quotations from Vasari enliven 
the account. The illustrations num- 
ber fifty-four and are in color and 
duogravure. They represent Ra- 
phael’s best-known and most deser- 
vedly poplar work. The reproduc- 
tions are unusually faithful to the 
originals and beautiful in themselves, 
and the arrangement is extremely con- 
venient for reference. Such facts 
about the paintings, their history and 
technique as the average reader 
wishes to know are given. At the end 
of the book is a complete list of paint- 
ings usually attributed to Raphael, 
with the date of composition, size, ma- 
terial and brief history of each. There 
is no hint of the schoolmaster in the 
author’s style; he has aimed not to 
convert his readers to any special criti- 
cal point of view, but to show them 
how to further enjoy the traly en- 
joyable. 


One of the season’s most interesting 
and unusual! travel books is “The Flow- 
ing Road” by Caspar Whitney. It is 
an account of five overland and river 
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expeditions into the heart of South 
America. Because these journeys were 
made by canoe and in most instances 
on streams which are connected, the title 
—the Flowing Road—was given to the 
narrative. In the Foreword the author 
explains the purpose which lay behind 
his undertaking. According to report, 
there exists a people in the south- 
eastern part of Venezuela who are 
primitive and savage. The desire to 
explore that corner of the world for 
himself prompted two of the author's 
journeys to the head of the Orinoco 
river and across barriers considered 
impassable into the unknown land. 
Mr. Whitney admits that he does not 
care for hunting, nor was his object 
in going “to report upon the economic, 
social or industrial conditions of the 
land, nor even to add to the sum of 
knowledge of the scientific world.” 
Such a confession prepares the reader 
for a thorough enjoyment of the human 
and readable chapters that follow. 
The instinct to go out “just to see 


things” is one which even the most 
unscientific person cen understand, and 
the reader soon shares the author’s 
own spirit and what he alludes to as 


the “horizon hunger.” The subject 
matter is of sustained interest and in 
addition to the fund of valuable infor- 
mation and a viewpoint more worth 
while than that which the casual 
tourist offers, there are given many 
excellent suggestions for any who may 
wish to embark upon some such un- 
dertaking for themselves. One closes 
the book with a new sense of the value 
of the resources of South America. A 
number of excellent photographs taken 
by the author illustrate the volume. 
J. B. Lippineott Company. 


Following an arrangement which is 
agreeably original Charles Fish Howell 
presents sketches of twelve European 
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cities in a book entitled “Around the 
Clock in Europe.” The cities are Edin- 
burgh, Antwerp, Rome, Prague, Sche- 
veningen, Berlin, London, Naples, Hei- 
delberg, Interlaken, Venice and Paris, 
and a single hour of the day, the one 
supposedly the most characteristic of 
that city is chosen for each. If -the- 
reader anticipates novel and unusual 
impressions he will be disappointed, 
but he will be delighted with the au- 
thor’s point of view and manner of 
rapidly visualizing typical scenes and 
places. As the actual traveler would 
hail with greatest delight that which 
he had always expected to see in Bu- 
rope, so the reader of these sketches 
will be glad to recognize as old friends 
characteristics which are familiar 
through other books or the tales of 
other travelers. The book ig a relief 
from the ordinary travel chronicle 
with its usually evident effort or witty 
observation and for seizing the unique. 
After all, the impressions of the nor- 
mal average person are those which 
are most readily shared. Not until 
the close of these readable sketches 
does the reader realize the fine art 
which sueceeds in concealing the per- 
sonal element and, at the same time, 
in creating the distinctive individuality 
of each city. The chapter which deals 
with London may perhaps be con- 
sidered typical of the whole sequence. 
It tells nothing new, yet weaves into- 
more tangible form the thousands of 
vague impressions which all who love 
the London of literature and real life 
have received in one way or another. 
At the beginning of each sketch, and 
scattered throughout the book are illus- 
trations by Harold Field Kellogg, thor- 
oughly in harmony with the tone of 
the text. The book is one which 
should hold its own as one of much 
more than passing interest. Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 








